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THE WILD NORTH-LAND.* 


ARRATIVES of wild and adventurous 

life in strange lands have equal fascina- 

tion for old and young, and, whether they as- 
sume the shape of Mayne Reid’s romantic 
and fanciful stories, or the sober and simple 
delineation of travel, such as that of Living- 
stone in Central Africa, Vambéry among the 
remote and fanatic peoples of Northern Asia, 











FIRST PAPER. 


izes all ages, races, and conditions. Despite 
the conventionalities of social life, with all its 
artificial and warping forces, there are but 
few men of the thoroughly masculine type 
who do not at times feel a wild and savage 
impulse to break away from civilized re- 
straint, and betake themselves to a temporary 
exile among the desolate places of the earth, 





it exemplifies itself in the deeds of the hardy 
and enthusiastic wanderers, of whom the 
present century has been and is so prolific. 
Even Lord Bacon, a representative man of 
the philosophic and bookish type, loved to 
stand in the beating storm with bared head, 
that he might feel himself “ close to the heart 
of Nature.” 











or Kane in his attempts to solve the weird 
mystery of the Arctic problem, wherein truth 
far surpasses fiction, there is ample food for 
that love of the marvelous which character- 





*“The Wild North-Land: Being the Story ofa 
Winter Journey with Dogs across Northern North 
America.” By Captain W. F. Butler, author of 

The Great Lone Land,” etc. With Ilustrations. 
London : Sampson Low & Co. 





VIEW FROM THE SPATHANAW WATCHI, 


where the only associates are the untamed 
creatures of the wilderness, whether human 
or brutal, and the sublime aspects of inani- 
mate Nature. This sentiment is illustrated 
in the eagerness with which books of travel 
are sought for by those who are obliged to 
be adventurous by proxy; it shines with 
vivid outbursts in the poetry of one so thor- 





oughly social and human as Tennyson; and 





Among the races of the Anglo-Saxon 
stock, the love of adventure and travel has 
become such a passion that other peoples 
are bewildered by so bizarre and unaccount- 
able a madness. The Frenchman, the Italian, 
or the German, can appreciate, at its proper 
value, the scientific curiosity which impels 
the savant to undergo all extremes of person- 
al peril and hardship that he may add to the 
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boundaries of human knowledge, or solve a 
problem which had hitherto set the intelli- 
gence of the world at fault. But why a cul- 
tivated man of the ordinary class should cast 
dchind him the luxuries of civilization and its 
immunity from danger, and devote so large a 
portion of his life to the scaling of dreadful 
Alpine glaciers, freeze himself to the verge 
of death among the icy fastnesses of the 
North, lose himself among the fever-haunted 
jungles of the tropics, confront the wild 
beasts and fierce races of distant lands, sim- 
ply for the love of adventure—this is a ques- 
tiun which few who lack the Anglo-Saxon 
strain of blood can understand. 

Of the large class of travelers not avow- 
edly scientific in their aims, Captain Butler, 
the author of the book whose descriptions 
will furnish the material of the present series 
of articles, is a favorable example. Like many 
of his brother explorers, he belongs to the 
military profession, and, to the restless and 
daring spirit proper to such a life, he adds 
considerable intellectual culture and literary 
ability. Though his narrative is digressive, 
and the style occasionally degenerates into 
the rhetorical and stilted expression of one 
who would fain show his readers what he 
could accomplish should he seriously set 
about it, our traveler’s record of a winter 
journey across the Northern wilds of North 
America is, in the main, written with that 
simple and unpretentious ease which is the 
most graceful and fitting form of such an 
itinerary. His story is specially interesting, 
as it introduces to the attention of readers a 
country which, though constituting so vast a 
portion of the North-American Continent, is 
absolutely a terra incognita to nine out of ten, 
even among cultivated men and women. It 
is, perhaps, safe to assert that there are more 
people intelligently informed as to the geog- 
raphy, races, and general physical character- 
istics of the most remote regions of Asia and 
Africa, than even casually acquainted with 
the vast stretch of mountain, lake, forest, and 
prairie, extending from Hudson’s Bay to the 
Pacific, and from the United States boundary 
to the polar circle, though in many respects 
it is one of the most interesting portions of 
the continent. ~ 

Drained by two magnificent river systems, 
severally pouring into the Pacific and Arctic 
Oceans, dotted with lakes, some of which are 
only inferior in size to our own great inland 
seas, it is a region full of fascination for the 
naturalist, the sportsman, and the general 
reader. Nature has here graven her image in 
such colossal characters that man seems to 
move slowly amid an ocean frozen rigid by 
lapse of time—frozen into those things we 
name mountains, rivers, prairies, and forests, 
man remaining a mere speck in the sublime 
immensity, powerless so far to mark his pres- 
ence in blur of smoke, in noise of city, or 
in the clash and whirl of machinery. Cap- 
tain Butler, in seeking a comprehensive name 
which should most vividly convey the charac- 
teristics stamped on the land which he de- 
scribes, finds none so significant as the “ Land 
of Stillness.” To use his own language: “ It 
has prairies, forests, mountains, barren wastes, 
and rivers—rivers, whose single lengths roll 
through twice two thousand miles of shore- 





land; prairies over which a rider can steer 
for months without resting his gaze on aught 
save the dim verge of the ever-shifting hori- 
zon ; mountains, rent by rivers, ice-topped, 
glacier-seared, impassable; forests whose 
sombre pines darken a region half as large 
as Europe ; sterile, treeless wilds, whose four 
hundred thousand square miles lie spread 
in awful desolation, In summer, a land of 
sound, a land echoing with the voices of 
birds, the ripple of running water, the mourn- 
ful music of the waving pine-branch; in 
winter, a land of silence, a land bushed to 
its inmost depths by the weight of ice, the 
thick-falling snow, the intense rigor of a mer- 
ciless cold—its great rivers glimmering in the 
moonlight, wrapped in their shrouds of ice ; 
its still forests rising weird and spectral 
against the aurora-lighted horizon ; its notes 
of bird or brook hushed as if in death; its 
nights so still that the moving streamers 
across the northern skies seem to carry to 
the ear a sense of sound, so motionless around, 
above, below, lies all other visible Nature.” 

This region of trackless solitudes, stretch- 
ing northward to the fortifications of the pole, 
has other features of interest than those it 
offers to the scientific explorer, or the lover 
of the sublime and picturesque in Nature. It 
is the harvest-field of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, and over its hundreds of thousands of 
square miles are scattered the industrious 
and hardy agents of this great monopoly, 
gathering, on an organized plan, the rich and 
costly furs which are destined afterward to 
ornament the shoulders of beauty in London, 
Paris, and New York. The incredible dan- 
gers and hardships incurred by these lonely 
exiles, to ravish such spoils from the creatures 
of the wilderness, are rarely thought of by 
those who, amid the haunts of civilization, 
nestle beneath the glossy and beautiful cover- 
ings which deprive Winter of all his bitter- 
ness. But the story of the daily lives of 
these men is a chapter full of romance, nobly 
illustrating those qualities of heroism, self- 
denial, and endurance, which, in some form or 
other, underlie all that is the best in human 
attainment, even though, in the present in- 
stance, such qualities look to no higher stim- 
ulant than the mere desire of gain. 

The hardy and daring explorers who ori- 
ginally measured the possibilities of this great 
fut-bearing region, which sends to the mar- 
kets of the world three-quarters of their 
pelts, were worthy colleagues of the” hérvic 
men whose splendid courage and’ énitérprise 
laid the foundations for our own great West- 
ern empire. Thepower of ‘th¢é’Hadson’s Bay 
Company was built upon the-lives of almost 
as many of its devoted servants as were sac- 
rificed on the tropic plains of Hindostan, to 
cement the dominion of a monopoly even 
more stupendous, the East India Company. 
The achievements of such men in our earlier 
history as Father Hennepin, Lasalle, and 
Marquette, and the long line of equally heroic 
successors, who surveyed the vast wilderness 
between the Mississippi and the Rocky Moun- 
tains, to clear the path for the swift advance 
of civilization, have received a tenfold lustre 
from the historic results which have made 
the last eighty years of American history the 
wonder of other nations, The explorers who 





faced the icy blasts of British North America 
were not destined to be linked to so glorious 
a fate, but their exploits tell the story of a 
courage no less stubborn. Captain Butler 
presents a rapid sketch of the facts involved 
in the establishment of the great fur company, 
and they will be found full of interest: 


“Two hundred and sixty-two years ago, a 
French adventurer, under the banner of Sam. 
uel de Champlain, wintered with an Indian 
tribe on the shores of the Upper Ottawa. In 
the ensuing spring he returned to Montreal, 
recounted his adventures, and became the 
hero of an hour. Beyond the country of the 
Ottawas he described a vast region; and, 
from the uttermost sources of the Ottawa, a 
large river ran toward the north until it ended 
in the North Sea. He had been there, he 
said; and, on the shore, lay the ribs of an 
English vessel, wrecked, and the skeletons of 
English. sailors, who had been drowned or 
murdered. His story was a false one, and, 
ere a year had passed, he confessed his du. 
plicity; he had not been near the North Sea, 
nor had he seen aught that he described. 

“Yet was there even more than a germ 
of truth in his tale of wreck and disaster; 
for, just one year earlier, in this same North 
Sea, a brave English sailor had been set 
adrift, in an open boat, with half a dozen 
faithful seamen; and, of all the dark myste- 
ries of the merciless ocean, no mystery lies 
wrapped in deeper shadow than that which 
hangs over the fate of Hudson. 

“But the seventeenth century was not an 
age when wreck or ruin could daunt the spirit 
of discovery. Here, in this lonely North Sea, 
the palm of adventure belonged not to France 
alone. Spain might overrun the rich regions 
of the tropics, Richelieu (prototype of the 
great German chancellor of to-day) might 
plant the fleur-de-lis along the mighty St 
Lawrence, but the North—the frozen North— 
must be the land of English enterprise and 
Engiish daring. The years that followed the 
casting away of the fearless Hudson saw 
strange vessels coasting the misty shores of 
that weird sea; at first, to seek, through its 
bergs and ice-floes, its dreary, cloud-wrapped 
fiords and inlets, a passage to the land where 
ceaseless sunshine glinted on the spice-scented 
shores of fabulous Cathay; and, later on, to 
trade with the savages, who clad themselves 
in skins which the fairest favorites of White 
hall or the Louvre (by a strunge extreme 
wherein Savagery joined hands with Civiliza- 
tion) would be proud to wrap round their 
snowy shoulders. 

“Prosecuted, at first, by desultory and 
chance adventurers, this trade in furs soon 
took definite form and became’a branch of 
commerce, On the lonely sea-shores wooden 
buildings rose along the estuaries of rivers 
flowing from an unknown land. These were 
honored by the title of fort, or factory, and 
then the ships gailed batk to England ere the 
“atitumn fee had closed upon the waters ; while 
‘behind, ‘in’ Rupert’s Fort,’‘York Factory, 
Churehill, or Albany (names which tell the 
political history of their day), staid the 
agents, or ‘ winterers,’ whose work it was to 
face, for a long season of hardship, famine, 
and disease, a climate so rigorous that, not 
unfrequently, when the returning vessel rose 
upon the distant sea-line, scarce half the 
eyes that had seen her vanish were there to 
watch her return. And they had other foes 
to contend with. Over the height of land, 
away by the great lakes, and along the forest 
shores of the St. Lawrence, the adventurers 
of another nation had long been busy at the 
mingled work of conquest and traffic. The 
rival sultans of France and England could, 
midst the more pressing cares of their Te 
spective harems, find time occasionally to 
scribble ‘ Henri’ or ‘Charles’ at the foot of 8 
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parchment-scroll which gave a continent to a 
company ; it little mattered whether Spaniard, 
Frenchman, or Briton, had first bestowed the 
gift, the rival claimants might fight for the 
possession as they pleased. The geography 
of this New World was uncertain, and where 
Florida ended, or Canada began, was not 
matter of much consequence. But the great 
cardinal, like the great chancellor, was not 
likely to err in the matter of boundaries. ‘If 
there should be any doubt: about the parts, 
we can take the whole,’ was probably as good 
a maxim then as now; and, accordingly, we 
find at one sweep the whole northern con- 
tinent, from Florida to the Arctic Circle, 
handed over to a company of which the priest- 
soldier was the moving spirit. 

“Thus began the long strife. between 
France and England in North America—a 
strife which only ended under the walls of 
Quebec. The story of their bravery, their 
endurance, their constancy, their heroism, 
has been woven into deathless history by a 
master-hand. To France belongs the glory 
of the Great West—not the less her glory be- 
cause the sun has set forever upon her em- 
pire. Nothing remains to her. Promontory 
or lonely isle, name of sea-washed cape, or 
silent lake, half mistily tells of her former 
dominion. In the deep recesses of some 
northwestern lake or river-reach, the echoes 
still waken to the notes of some.old French 
chanson, as the half-Indian voyageur, ignorant 
of all save the sound, dips his glistening pad- 
dle to the cadenceof his song. But, of all 
that. Cartier and Champlain,’ De Monts, La 
Salle, Marquette, Frontenac, and Montcalm, 
lived and died for, nothing more remains. 

“But to return. The seveateenth cen- 
tury had not closed ere the sea of Hudson 
became the theatre of strife, the wooden pali- 
sades of the factories were battered or burnt 
down ; and, one fine day in August, 1697, a 
loud cannonade boomed over the sullen wa- 
ters, and, before the long summer twilight 
had closed, the Hampshire, with her fifty-two 
gans on high poop or lofty forecastle, lay deep 
beneath the icy sea, her consorts the French- 
man’s prize. Nor had she gone down beforea 
foe more powerful, but before the single frig- 
ate of Le Moyne d’Iberville, a child of Old and 
New France, the boldest rover that e’er went 
forth upon the northern seas. Some fifteen 
years later France resigned her claim to these 
sterile shores. Blenheim, Ramilies, Oude- 
narde, and Malplaquet, had given to England 
the sole possession of the frozen North. 

“And now, for nigh seventy years, the 
English company pursued unmolested its trade 
along the coast. A strong fort, not of wood 
and lath and stockade, but of hard English 
brick and native granite, hewn by English 
hands, rose near the estuary of the Churchill 
River. To this fort the natives came annually 
along the English River, bearing skins gath- 
ered far inland, along the shores of the Lake 
of the Hills and the borders of the great riv- 
er of the North. 

With these natives wandered back an 
Englishman, named Samuel Hearne. He 
reached the Lake Athabasca, and on all sides 
he heard of large rivers, some coming from 
South and west, others flowing to the re- 
Motest north. He wandered on from tribe 
to tribe, reached a great lake, descended a 
great river to the north, and saw at last the 
Arctic Sea. 

_ “Slowly did the Fur Company establish 
itself in the interior. It was easier to let the 
natives bring down the rich furs to the coast 
than to seek them in these friendless regions. 
But at last a subtle rival appeared on the 
Scene ; the story of the Northwest Fur Com- 
pany has often been told; here it is enough 
to say that when, in 1822, the Northwest be- 
came merged into the older corporation, posts 
or forts had been scattered throughout the en- 
tire continent, and that henceforth, from Ore- 





gon to Ungava, from Mingan to the Mackenzie, 
the countless tribes knew but one lord and 
master, the company of adventurers from 
England trading into Hudson’s Bay, 

“* What, in the mean time, was the work 
of those wintering agents whose homes were 


made in the wilderness? They came gener- | 


ally from the remote isles or Highlands of 
Seotland, they left home young, and the mind 
tires when it thinks upon the remoteness of 
many of their fur-stations. Dreary and mo- 
notonous beyond words was their home-life, 
and hardship was its rule. To travel on foot 
one thousand miles in wiuter’s darkest. time, 
to live upon the coarsest food, to see naught 
of bread or sugar for long months, to lie 
down at night under the freezing branches, to 
feel cold such as Englishmen in England can- 
not even comprehend, often to starve, always 
to dwell in exile from the great world—such 
was the routine of their lives. The names 
of these northern posts tell the story of their 
toil. ‘Resolution,’ ‘ Providence,’ ‘Good 
Hope,’ ‘ Enterprise,’ ‘ Reliance,’ ‘ Confidence’ 
—such were the titles given to these little 
forts on the distant Mackenzie, or the deso- 
late shores of the Great Slave Lake. Who 
can tell what memories of early days in the 
far - away Scottish isles, or Highland glen, 
must have come to these men ag the tempest 
swept the stunted pine-forest, and wrack and 
drift hurled across the frozen lake—when the 
dawn and the dusk, separated -by only a few 
hours’ daylight, closed into the long, dark 
night? Perchance the savage scene was lost 
in a dreamy vision of some lonely Scottish 
loch, some Druid mound in far-away Lewis, 
some vista of a fireside, when storm howled 
and waves ran high upon the beach of Stor- 
noway.” 

Captain Butler arrived at Fort Garry, in 
the northern part of Manitoba, on the banks 
of the Red River of the North, in the latter 
part of September, 1872. His journey among 
the frontier settlements, where ruffianism and 
crime stalk with an unmasked and hydra- 
headed front, provokes from him a descrip- 
tion full of emphatic language and exclama- 
tion-points ; and, to his mind, disgusted with 
such experiences of pioneer civilization, the 
majesty and loneliness of the vast wilds he is 
about to penetrate offer a most refreshing 
change. His free-hand drawing of civiliza- 
tion in the far West is so forcible that we are 
tempted to give it verbatim: “ Place on the 
river « steamboat of the rudest construction. 
Wherever the banks are easy of ascent, or 
where a smaller stream seeks the main river, 
build a drinking-house of rough-hewn logs ; 
let the name of God be used only in blas- 
phemy, and language be a medium for the 
conveyance of curses. Call a hill a ‘ bluff” a 
valley a ‘gulch,’ a fire-fly a ‘ lightning-bug,’ 
a man a ‘cuss,’ and three shanties a ‘ city.’ 
Let every man chew when he isn’t smoking, 
and spit when he isn’t asleep ; and then, when 
half a dozen persons have come to a violent 
death, and when killing becomes literally ‘ no 
murder,’ your land will be thoroughly civil- 
ized.” 

Our traveler was so fortunate as to find 
at this point an old and valued friend, who 
was to be of inestimable use to him in his 
perilous undertaking, the Esquimaux carry- 
ing-dog, Cerf-vola, the sole relict of the train 
of canine servants which he had bad on a 
previous expedition. Cerf-vola and two other 
dogs, Spanker and Pony, constitute our trav- 
eler’s pack-train, for these animals must as- 
sume, during the long winter journey, the du- 





ties performed in the more southern wilder- 
ness by mules and horses. Early in October 
Captain Butler cut loose from all the moor- 
ings of civilized life, and, in company with a 
member of the English Parliament, en route 
to catch a glimpse of the northern solitudes 
before the rigors of winter had set in, the 
journey was commenced. With only ten days 
of congenial companionship, our traveler was 
left alone, except so far as the presence of a 


‘lazy and treacherous half-breed guide can be 


called society, for his friend turned back on 
his way homeward, and Captain Butler pressed 
forward to seek the lonely region where, be- 
yond the distant Saskatchewan, the great 
Unchagah, parent of a still mightier stream, 
rolls through remote lakes and distant pines, 
his waters to the Polar Seas. 

The route which had just been traversed 
lay through a long distance of rolling plain, 
of hills fringed with thickets, of treeless 
wastes, and lakes spreading into unseen 
declivities, . stretching between the Qu’ Ap- 
pelle and Saskatchewan riyers. Through 
it goes the great trail to the North, in 
a long,,.winding course, no other trace of 
man being found, and the spirit of lone- 
liness brooding almost painfully over lake: 
and thicket, ‘hill and waste. Once it was a 
famous field of Indian fight in the old days, 
when Crees and Assineboines strove for mas- 
tery. Now it has almost lost its battle tradi- 
tions, and only occasionally a hill-top, or a 
river-course, whose French or English name 
faintly echoes the Indian meaning, tells to the 
traveler, who cares to look below the surface, 
some story of fight in by-gone times. Says 
Captain Butler : 


“ The hill of the Wolverine and the lonely 
Spathanaw Watchi have witnessed many @ 
deed of Indian daring and Indian perfidy in 
days not long passed away, but these deeds are 
now forgotten, for the trader, as he uryokes 
his horses at their base, and kindles his even- 
ing fire, little recks of such things, and hails 
the hill-top only as a landmark on his solitary 
road. 

* Alone, in a vast waste, the Spathanaw 
Watchi lifts his head, thickets and lakes are 
at his base, a lonely grave at top, around four 
hundred miles of horizon, a view so vast that 
endless space seems for once to find embodi- 
ment, and, at a single glance, the eye is sa- 
satiated with immensity. There is no moun- 
tain-range to come up across the sky-line, no 
river to lay its glistening folds along the 
middle distance, no dark forest to give shade 
to foreground or to fringe perspective, no 
speck of life, no track of man, nothing but 
the wilderness. Reduced thus to its own na- 
kedness, space stands forth with almost ter- 
rible grandeur. One is suddenly brought face 
to face with that enigma which we try to com- 
prehend by giving to it the names of endless, 
interminable, measureless ; that dark inanity 
which broods upon a waste of moorland at 
dusk, and in which Fancy sees the spectral 
and the shadowy. 

“Yet, in this view from the Spathanaw, 
there is nothing dimly seen; the eye travels 
to the farthest distance without one effort of 
vision, and, reaching there, rests untired by 
its long gaze. As the traveler looks at this 
wonderful view he stands by the grave of an 
Indian, and he sees around him for four hun- 
dred miles the Indian paradise. It was from 
scenes such as this, when the spring had cov- 
ered them with greensward, and the wild 
herds darkened them by their myriads, that 
the shadowy sense of a life beyond the 
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"OUR HUT 


tomb took shape and form in the red-man’s 
mind.” 

In the latter days of October the traveler 
arrives on the banks of the South Saskatche- 
wan, and, crossing its banks, rides eastward 
toward the forks of the main river, where two 
friends with their half-breed hunters, who 
had preceded him during the previous sum- 
mer, had built a winter hut. But there were 
unexpected trials before the haven could be 
reached. Captain Butler and his guide lose 
their trail and get bewildered in the woods ; a 
terrible storm beats down on them, and the 
baggage-cart breaks down, and it is only af- 
ter several days of wandering and misery, 
that they emerge from their troubles and 


reach the lofty summit which overlooks the | 
At the | 


Grand Forks of the Saskatchewan. 
foot of the high ridge, marking the junction 


of the two streams, which henceforth flow on | 
as one majestic river, our traveler finds his | 


winter-hut, where he is to spend many weeks 
in company with his half-breed hunters, lay- 
ing in the stock of winter meat, and other- 
wise preparing for the long and terrible sledge- 
journey, by which the largest part of the 
expedition must be accomplished. There was 
much to be done before the attempt could be 
made with any assurance of success. Dogs 
had to be fattened, leather clothing got ready, 
harness and sleds looked to, baggage reduced 
to the very smallest limit, and some one be 
found willing to drive the second dog-sled, 
and face the vicissitudes of the long winter 
road. The distance itself was enough to make 
a man hesitate ere for hire he embarked on 
such a journey. The first grand stage was 
seven hundred and fifty miles, the second as 








much more, and, when fifteen hundred miles 


had been traversed, there still must remain | 


half as much again, before, on the river sys- 
tem of the North Pacific, they could emerge 
into semi-civilized ways of travel. 


ment of time. 


From the top of the ridge, at whose foot | 
the winter-hut had been built, the eye could | 


command a magnificent and almost limitless 
view. The bird’s-eye survey, which many a 
time must have met Captain Butler’s vision, 
seems to have provoked his ardent putriot- 
ism into an outburst of indignation that so 


much of this magnificent continent should | 


have passed from the possession of its right- 
ful masters into the hands of the more astute 
and cunning Americans : 


“ Two hundred and fifty feet above water- | I 
| made room for diplomatists of Old and New 


level, the narrow tongue of land rises over 
the junction of the two Saskatchewan Rivers. 
Bare and level at top, its scarped front de- 
scends like a wall to the rivers; but land- 
slip and the wear of time have carried down 
to a lower level the loose sand and earth of 
the plateau, and, thickly clustering along the 
northern face, pines, birch, and poplar, shroud 
the steep descent. It is difficult to imagine 
a wilder scene than that which lay beneath 
this projecting point. 

“ From northwest and from southwest two 
broad rivers roll their waters into one com- 
mon channel, two rivers deep furrowed below 
the prairie-level, curving in great bends 
through tree-fringed valleys. One river has 
traveled through eight hundred miles of rich 


rolling landscape; the other has run its | 
course of nine hundred through waste and | 


arid solitudes ; both have had their sources 
in mountain-summits where the avalanche 
thundered forth to solitude the tidings of 


So there | 
was ample employment to occupy each mo- | 


AT THE FORKS OF THE SASKATCHEWAN,” 


their birth. And here at this point, like two 
lives, which, coming from a distance, are 
drawn together by sume mysterious sym- 
pathy, and blended into one are henceforth to 
know only the final separation, these rivers 
roll their currents into one majestic stream, 
which, sinking into a deep gorge, sweeps 
eastward through unbroken pine-forest. As 
yet no steamboat furrows the deep water; no 
whistle breaks the sleeping echoes of these 
grim, scarped shores; the winding stream 
rests in voiceless solitude, and the summer 
sun goes down beyond silent river-reaches, 
gleaming upon a virgin land. 

“Standing at this junction of the two 
Saskatchewan Rivers, the traveler sees to the 
north and east the dark ranks of the great 
sub-arctic forest, while to the south and west 
begin the endless prairies of the middle con- 
tinent. It is not a bad position whence to 
glance at the vast region known to us as 
British North America. 

“When the fatal error at Saratoga had 


England, and removed the arbitrament of re- 
bellion from the campaign to the council, 
those who drew on the part of Great Britain 
the boundary-lines of her transatlantic em- 


| pire bungled even more conspicuously in the 
| treaty-chamber than her generals had failed 


in the field. Geographical knowledge appears 
ever to have been deemed superfluous to those 
whose business it was to shape the destinies 
of our colonial dominions, and, if something 


| more tangible than report be true, it is not 


many months since the British members at 4 
celebrated conference stared blankly at each 
other when the free navigation of a river of 
more than two thousand miles in length was 
mooted at the Council Board. But then, 
what statesman has leisure to master such 
trifles as the existence of the great river 
Yukon, amid the more important brain-toil 
of framing rabbit-laws, defining compouD 
householders, and solving other equally mo 
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mentous questions of our imperial and -paro- 
chial politics? However, to our subject. 
When, in 1783, the great quarrel between 
Britain and her colonies was finally adjusted, 
the northern boundary of the United States 
was to follow the forty-ninth parallel of lati- 
tude from the northwest angle of the Lake 
of the Woods to the river Mississippi, and 
thence down that river, etc., etc. 

Nothing could possibly have been more 
simple, a child might comprehend it; but, 
unfortunately, it fell out in course of time 
that the forty-ninth parallel was one of very 
considerable latitude indeed, not at all a 
parallel of diplomatic respectability, or one 
that could be depended on, for neither at one 
end nor the other could it be induced to ap- 
proach the northwest angle of the Lake of 
the Woods or the river Mississippi. Do all 
that sextant, or quadrant, or zenith tele- 
scope could, the forty-ninth parallel would not 
come to terms. 

“Doggedly and determinedly it kept its 
own course; and, utterly regardless of big- 
wig or diplomatic fogy, it formed an offen- 
sive and defensive alliance with the sun and 
the pole-star (two equally obstinate and big- 
wig disrespectful bodies), and struck out for 
itself an independent line. 

“ Beyond the Mississippi there lay a vast 
region, a region where now millions (soon to 
be tens of millions) draw from prairie and 
river-flat the long-sleeping richness of the 
soil. Then it was a great wilderness, over 
which the dusky bison and his wilder master 
roamed, in that fierce freedom which civili- 
zation ends forever. 

“To the big-wigs at the Council Board 
this region was a myth—a land so far be- 
yond the confines of diplomatic geography 
that its very existence was questioned. Not 
so to the shrewd solicitor, admiral, auction- 
eer, general conveyancer, and Jack-of-all- 
trades in one, who guided the foreign policy 
of the United States. 











“Unencumbered by the trappings of di- 
plomatic tradition, he saw, vaguely perhaps, 
but still with prescient knowledge, the em- 
pire which it was possible to build in that 
Western wild; and as every shifting scene in 
the outside world’s politics called up some 
new occasion for boundary rearrangement, or 
treaty rectification, he grasped eagerly at a 
fresh foothold, an additional scrap of terri- 
tory, in that land which was to him an un- 
born empire, to us a half-begotten wilderness. 
Louisiana, purchased from Napoleon for a 
trifle, became in his hands a region larger 
than European Russia, and the vast water- 
shed of the Missouri passed into the empire 
of the United States. 

“Cut off from the Mississippi, isolated 
from the Missouri, the unlucky boundary 
traversed an arid waste until it terminated 
at the Rocky Mountains. 

“Long before a citizen of the United 
States had crossed the Missouri, Canadian 
explorers had reached the Rocky Mountains 
and penetrated through their fastnesses to 
the Pacific; and British and Canadian fur- 
traders had grown old in their forts across 
the continent before Lewis and Clark, the 
pioneers of American exploration, had passed 
the Missouri. Discovered by a British sailor, 
explored by British subjects, it might well 
have been supposed that the great region 
along the Pacific slope, known to us as Ore- 
gon, belonged indisputably to England ; but, 
at some new treaty ‘rectification,’ the old 
story was once more repeated, and the un- 
lucky ‘forty-ninth parallel again selected to 
carry across the mountains to the Pacific 
Ocean, the same record of British bungling 
and American astuteness which the Atlantic 
bad witnessed sixty years earlier on the rug- 
ged estuary of the St. Croix. 

“For the present our business lies only 
with that portion of British territory east of 
the Rocky Mountains, and between them the 
Bay of Hudson and the Arctic Ocean. 














SUNSET SCENE, WITH BUFFALO. 


“From the base of the great range of the 
Rocky Mountains, the Continent of British 
America slopes toward north and east, until, 
unbroken by one mountain-summit, but in a 
profound and lasting desolation, it dips its 
shaggy arms and ice-bound capes into a sea 
as drear and desolate. 

“Two great rivers, following of necessity 
this depression, shed their waters into the 
Bay of Hudson. One is the Saskatchewan, 
of which we have already spoken ; the other, 
that river known by various names— Eng- 
lish,’ because the English traders first en- 
tered the country by it; ‘Beaver,’ from 
the numbers of that animal trapped along it 
in olden time ; ‘Churchill,’ because a fort of 
that name stands at its estuary; and ‘ Mis- 
sinipi,’ or ‘much water,’ by the wild races 
who dwell upon it. The first river has a 
total length of seventeen hundred miles; 
the last runs its course through worthless 
forest and primeval rock for twelve hundred 
miles.” 


The winter camp was full of activity in 
view of the great amount to be accomplished 
before the most serious dangers of the expe- 
dition could be faced. Long hunting-excur- 
sions, with the dog-sleds in pursuit of the 
buffalo and the moose, filled the measure of 
the swiftly-flying days. A journey of two 
hundred miles was necessary to reach the 
buffalo region, a fact vividly illustrating the 
swiftly -coming extermination of that exu- 
berant animal life which Nature once scat- 
tered so generously over the plains of Central 
North America. In the course of these ex- 
peditions the hunters mect with many of the 
characteristic features of human life on these 
vast, bleak plains. On one of these occa- 
sions Captain Butler made a night’s halt at a 
j; camp of half-breed hunters, His description 
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is lively and forcible: “‘ Huts promiscuously | in savage distance, the land of fur, the land | 


crowded together ; horses, dogs, women, chil- 
dren, all intermixed in a confusion worthy of 
Donnybrook Fair; half-breed hunters, rib- 
boned, tasseled, and capdted, lazy, idle, and, 
if there is any spirit in the camp, sure to be 
intoxicated ; remnants and wrecks of buffalo 
lying everywhere around; robes stretched 
and drying; meat piled on stages ; wolf-skins 
spréad over framework ; women drawing wa- 
ter and carrying wood ; and at dusk from the 
little hut the glow of firelight through parch- 
ment windows, the sound of fiddle scraped 
with rough hunter-hand, and the quick thud 
of hunter-heel as Louison, or Batiste, or Ga- 
briel, foot it ceaselessly upon the half-hewn 
floors. Unquestionably these French half- 
breeds are wild birds, hunters, drinkers, ro- 
vers, rascals, if you will, yet generous and 
hospitable withal ; destined to disappear be- 
fore the white man’s footprint, and, ere that 
time has come, owing many of their vices to 
the pioneer American, whose worst qualities 
the wild man or semi-wild man has been ever 
too sure to imitate.” 

Among the new servitors our traveler is 
obliged to employ is one so characteristic of 
the region that his photograph is worth giving. 
“Xavier Batoche was a fair sample of his 
class. The blood of four nationalities min- 
gled in his veins. His grandfather had been 
a French Canadian, his grandmother a Crow 
squaw ; English and Cree had contributed to 
his descent on his mother’s side. The cere- 
mony of taking a wife in the early days of 
the Northwest fur-trade was not an elaborate 
performance, or one much incumbered by so- 
cial or religious preliminaries. If it did not 
literally fulfill the condition of force implied 
by the word ‘taking,’ it usually developed 
into a question of barter; a horse, a flint- 
gun, some white cloth and beads, could pur- 
chase the hand and heart of the fairest squaw 
in prairieland. If she did not love, after 
one of these valuable ‘ presents’ had Deen 
made to her father, the lodge-poles were al- 
ways handy to enforce that obedience neces- 
sary to domestic happiness—admirable idea, 
the roof-tree contributed to the peace of the 
hearthstone, and jealousy fled before a ‘ lodge- 
poling.’ To return to Batoche. Crow and 
Cree, French and English, had contrived to 
produce a genial, good-humored, handsome 
fellow ; the previous year had been one of 
plenty, buffalo had once more appeared in vast 
herds on the prairies of the Saskatchewan ; 
wolf-skins, robes, and pemmican, had fetched 
high prices, and Batoche was rich and _pros- 
perous.” 

Between the.South Saskatchewan and the 
Eagle Hills there were still many buffalo, and 
it was on this hunting-ground that Captain 
Butler’s efforts were chiefly concentrated, 
He had many rivals, however, and his success 
demanded more time than he had expected to 
spend, |.For,.around the wide circle of this 
prairie-Ocean lay scattered not fewer than fif- 
teen thousand wild people, all preying with 
wasteful vigor upon the scattered herds; but 
the numbers killed for the consumption of 
these Indian or half-Indian men formed but a 
small item in the lists of slaughter : 

“To the north and east the denizens of 
the remote parts of the great regions locked 








which stretches to the wintry shores of the 
Bay of Hudson, and the storm-swept capes of 
the Arctic Ocean, looked for their means of 
summer transport to these wandering herds 
in the (to them) far-distant Saskatchewan. 
What food was it that the tired voyageur 
munched so stolidly at nightfall by the camp- 
fire on some long portage of the Winnipeg, 
the Nelson, or the Beaver Rivers, or ate with 
so much relish ere the morning sun was glint- 
ing along the waves of far Lake Athabasca ; 
and his boat, rich laden with precious fur, 
rocked on the secluded shore of some name- 
less bay? It was buffalo-pemmican from the 
Saskatchewan. And what food was it that 
these dozen hungry dogs devoured with such 
haste by that lonely camp-fire in the dark 
pine-forest, when all Nature lay in its mid- 
winter torpor frozen to the soul; when the 
pine-log flared upon some snow-sheeted lake, 
or ice-bound river in the great wilderness of 
the North? It was the same hard mixture 
of fat and dried buffalo-meat pounded down 
into a solid mass which the Indians called 
‘pemmican.’ Small wouder, then, that the 
great herds had dwindled down to their pres- 
ent numbers, and that now the once wide do- 
main of the buffalo had shrunken into the 
limits of the great prairie.” 


The enormous yearly destruction of the 
bisons is illustrated by a calculation on the 
part of our author. The Blackfeet Indians 
destroy about twelve thousand. Each season 
takes to the forts of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany as many thousand bags of pemmican, 
and to each bag two animals may be counted. 
At the time the traveler made the computa- 
tion, at least thirty thousand skins had al- 
ready found their way to the Red River, and 
as many more in skins of parchment or in 
leather had been consumed to meet the wants 
of savage life. All were ruthlessly killed, 
young and old, calves and cows, without the 
least forethought of the future. 





A DAUGHTER OF BOHEMIA.* 


A NOVEL. 
By CHRISTIAN REID. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


“ There are sorrows 
Where of necessity the soul must be 
Its own support. A strong heart will rely 
On its own strength alone.” 


Arrer the last guest was gone, and the 
last good-night exchanged, Leslie went to her 
chamber with a lagging step. It was much 
more than mere weariness which weighed 
upon her: it was a terrible soreness of heart, 
an unutterable sickness of soul, which it is no 
more possible to grasp and embody in words 
than it would be possible to paint a death- 
agony on canvas. All that she had endured 
during the day seemed but a faint prelude to 
the anguish which had possessed her, which 
she had bravely borne and as bravely concealed 
during the long hours of the evening. Such 
hours it has fallen to the lot of most women 
to endure once or twice in life; but time 
dulls the memory'of all things, and only those 
to whom such pangs are fresh can realize 





* Ewreren, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1873, by 
D. Arrteron & Co,, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at 
Washington. 





what Leslie endured as she went among her 
guests with a smiling face, talking, laughing, 
uttering the light nothings of society, while 
pain and doubt, suspicion and jealousy, were 
gnawing, like the traditional fox of the Spar- 
tan boy, at her heart. But no one—save, in- 
deed, Max Tyndale—suspected any thing of 
this from her face or manner. Is it the au- 
thor of “ Guy Livingstone ” who says that it is 
chiefly in the power to endure that good blood 
shows itself in these later days of ours ? Who- 
ever said it, it is true enough—especially of 
women like Leslie Grahame. She was thor- 
ough-bred, not only in blood, but in instinct 
—not so invariably as we fancy, perhaps, do 
the two things go together—and there was 
in her the stuff of which martyrs are made, 
as well as the high-bred reserve, the supreme 
pride which shrinks from displaying an inner 
feeling, in a manner which a lower nature lit- 
erally fails to understand. Leslie could have- 
died sooner than made a sign which would 
betray, even to the aunt who had been a 
mother to her, all that she was suffering. 
After the guests left, she still wore her smil- 
ing mask until she parted with the last mem. 
ber of the household. Then she went to her 
room where her maid was waiting, restrained 
an inclination to dismiss the latter at once— 
knowing that such a proceeding would excite 
a great deal of domestic remark—went through 
all the duties of the toilet as usual, and it 
was only when every thing was finished, and 
she was at last alone, that she sank into a 
chair and buried her face on the cold marble 
of the toilet-table with a low, pathetic moan. 
Then the dark waters came surging over 
her, wave on wave. Her pain was all the 
more bitter for the mystery which seemed to 
encompass it. Who was to blame? What 
had happened ? Why was she alone ignorant 
of what every one else seemed to know? 
Hard questions, these — questions which it 
was impossible to answer, though they rose 
again and again in her troubled mind. Of 
course the doubt and mystery were dwarfed 
by the terrible certainty—a certainty borne 
in upon her with a force which even the most 
foolish of blindly-foolish women could not 
have disregarded —of Arthur’s alienation; 
but they were too closely connected with this 
to be banished altogether. The love which 
she had leaned upon as a staff which was to 
last through life, had broken—cruelly broken 
—under her hand; but, in the blank bewil- 
derment of pain which ensued, she was still 
able to r ber all the i do which had 
gone before, still able to ask, “ What does it 
mean?” Round and round this treadmill of 
hopeless thought her brain went, until she al- 
most felt as if she should go mad if some 
light were not thrown upon the subject, if 
some elucidation of the mystery did not come. 
But it was characteristic of the woman 
that she never for an instant thought of seek- 
ing this light or this elucidation. Although 
aware that there were two people within 3 
stone’s-throw of her room who probably pos- 
sessed the key which she lacked—who, at 
least, had spoken as if they did—she never 
stirred or dreamed of stirring to demand it of 
them. It was not in her nature to do such 8 
thing. If the explanation came to her, she 
would receive it, provided always that it came 
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openly and honorably ; but to solicit it was 
something which never oceurred to her. So 
she sat motionless, her hot brow on the mar- 
ble slab, her hot hands clasped in her lap, 
while the night wore on toward midnight, 
and the last sound or movement died away 
in the house. 

She was still sitting in this fashion, and 
beginning to wonder if the sick pain which 
seemed to pervade every faculty of her body, 
mind, and spirit, would ever merge into the 
blessed unconsciousness of sleep, when a 
knock sounded on her door, a subdued, hesi- 
tating, insinuating tap. Instantly she raised 
her head, her nerves strung like tense cords, 
her heart beating asifit would stifleher. “It 
has come!” That was what instinct said to 
her; that was what held her for a moment 
absolutely speechless; that was what cost 
her a sharp struggle before she was able 
to command her voice and say, “Come 
in.” 

Then the door slowly opened, and, instead 


of Norah—whom she had hoped and yet ! 


dreaded to see—Mrs, Sandford appeared. 

“T am so glad to find you are not in bed!” 
that lady said, advancing into the room, and 
closing the door with elaborate caution be- 
hind her. “I should have been so sorry to 
disturb you—and yet, I could not have made 
up my mind to wait until to-morrow. “O my 
dearest !”’— suddenly clasping the passive 
form of the girl in a gushing embrace—“ I 
hope you have resolution to bear a terrible, 
terrible blow, and I hope you will forgive me 
for being the bearer of it. I would do any 
thing in the world to spare you pain; but, to 
deceive you—to stand by and see you de- 
éeived—oh, my darling Leslie, ask yourself 
if I should be indeed your friend if I could 
do that?” 

“Will you not sit down?” said Leslie, 
disengaging herself, and drawing a chair for- 
ward. At that moment pride made her nerves 
a8 firm as steel. She even smiled at the self- 
important, anxious look with which the other 
was regarding her. “ You are very kind to 
come at such an unseasonable hour,” she 
said, quietly, “if, as I imagine, you are here 
on my account. But, if you will say what 
you have to say at once, it will be better for 
both of us.” 

“Tt is impossible for me to tell you what 
astruggle it has cost me to come!” said Mrs. 
Sandford, sitting down and putting her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes. “I simply had to force 
myself, and nothing but my great friendship 
and love for you, Leslie—” 

“Yes,” said Leslie, with a cadence of 
Weary impatience in her voice. She felt as 
if she could not bear these false platitudes. 
If the woman would speak out, if* she would 
only say what she had come to say, that was 
all she desired. “ What terrible blow is it 
that you are the bearer of?” she asked, 
standing by the toilet-table erect and stately, 
the shadowy glass imaging her slender figure, 
her pale, lovely face, her soft, brown hair, 
hanging loose. . Save that there was nothing 
wan or melancholy in her aspect, she might 
have stood for Ophelia. 

“Oh, my dear, I searcely know how to tell 
you!” said Mrs. Sandford. This was strictly 
true, With her story on her tongue, and the 





proofs of her story in her hand, a sudden, 
strange embarrassment came over her. For 
one thing, she had not counted upon being 
met by so much self-possession and reticence. 
She had pictured a passionate, weeping girl, 
whom she could kiss and soothe and lead as 
she liked. 

“Tt does not matter in the least how you 
tell me,” said Leslie—and through her usual- 
ly gentle voice a jarring chord rang—‘so 
that you do tell me. Suspense is worse than 
any blow. You ought to know that. Come 
to the poitt at once! Tell me whom your 
story—I see that you have a story—concerns 
besides myself.” 

“Tt concerns Miss Desmond and Mr. Tyn- 
dale!” said Mrs. Sandford, sharply. “Leslie, 
it is impossible!—you must have seen, you 
must have suspected, something between 
them!” 

“Seen !— suspected!” said Leslie— she 
threw her head back haughtily. “What do 
you take me for? How could I suspect my 
sister and—and the man whom I had prom- 
ised to marry? Take care, Mrs. Sandford!” 
—no one who had not seen it would have be- 
lieved what fire could gather in those soft, 
gray eyes—“ unless you are very sure of what 
you are saying, this subject had better end 
here.” 

“But I am sure!” cried Mrs. Sandford. 
Her blood was up now. She had made the 
plunge, and the rest was easy enough. “I 
suspected, from the first, that Miss Desmond 
and Mr. Tyndale were not such new acquaint- 
ances as they professed to be—as you, poor 
darling! took them to be—and now I find 
out that I am right,” she said, with energy. 
“Leslie, they knew each other long ago—they 
had a love-affair with each other long ago in 
Europe. You wrote to this girl about your 
engagement—she came here at once to break 
it off, and to draw Arthur Tyndale back to 
herself. This I know. 
scene between them on the terrace at Straf- 
ford the day we were all there, and I should 
have told you then, only I had no proof, and 
I knew they might deny every thing. Last 
night I saw Mr. Tyndale give Miss Desmond a 
note: this morning J know that she went out 
at daylight to meet him—Leslie, my darling 
girl, it goes to my heart to tell you all this; 
but how can I know how much further you 
might be deceived if I let it go on?” 

“You are quite right to tell me, if it is 
true,” said Leslie, calmly. She was deter- 
mined the other should not guess what a 
sense of deadly faintness came over her, how 
things grew black before her eyes, or how she 
was fain to lean heavily against the toilet- 
table in order to support her trembling limbs. 
“But you must pardon me if I say that all 
this is merely assertion,” she added, after a 
moment. “In a matter of such grave impor- 
tance—a matter touching not only my own 
happiness, but the honor of those nearest and 
dearest to me—I should do them grievous in- 
justice if I were convinced by any thing short 
of proof.” 

“ And I have proof!” said Mrs. Sandford, 
exultantly, She forgot herself, and let that 
tone of her voice betray her real feeling—not 
sympathy, not indignation for Leslie’s wrongs, 
but exultation, pure and simple, in the fact 


I overheard a love- ! 





that she held proof, absolute, indisputable 
proof, in her hand, at last! 

“What kind of proof?” asked Leslie. 
She had caught the tone, and it hardened her 
heart, and braced her nerves, which for a mo- 
ment had been in danger of failing. 

For answer, Mrs. Sandford drew from her 
pocket a letter, and laid it on the toilet-table, 
so that its caligraphy could be plaixly ob- 
served, and, if necessary, read. “I suppose 
you know that writing?” she said, with the 
veiled falseness coming back to her voice. 
“Tam sure the sight of it must go to your 
heart, my dear; for oh, what a stab it gave me 
when I opened the pocket-book and saw it!” 

“The pocket-book—what pocket-book ?” 
asked Leslie. She knew the writing in a mo- 
ment—blurred and defaced though it was, 
there was no mistaking those bold, black 
characters—but, even in this supreme mo- 
ment of doubt, temptation, and the sharp cer- 
tainty of betrayal, her exquisite instinct of 
honor remained with the girl. Touch the let- 
ter she would not, until she knew whether or 
not she had a right to do so. 

“Mr. Tyndale’s pocket-book!” answered 
Mrs. Sandford, with a tone of triumph, despite 
all her efforts, ringing again in the words. 
“He lost it to-night, and Mr. Ransome found 
it as we were crossing the lawn. I put it into 
my pocket, and forgot all about it until a lit- 
tle while ago, when I took off my dress, 
Then, examining it—to find out to whom it 
belonged, you know—I found this letter. It 
seemed providential, for I was just debating 
whether or not I should come and tell you all 
that I knew without any proof—but, of course, 
with this, I could not hesitate any longer, I 
don’t clearly understand how it came into 
Arthur’s possession,” she continued, with a 
puzzleg look, “for it is not addressed to him, 
and it tells Miss Desmond’s story from her 
point of view; but still—if you take all that 
she says with a great deal of allowance—you 
will see how they knew each other in Europe, 
and how—” 

“Excuse me!” said Leslie—she held up 
her hand with an indignant, silencing motion 
—“T would rather hear no more! Indeed, I 
absolutely decline to hear any more !—Noth- 
ing will induce me to read a line of the con- 
tents of this letter!” she added, with sudden 
passion. “I shoula never have listened to 
you, as I have done, if I had imagined fora 
moment how your information was obtained. 
If you have no other proof than this to offer, 
our conversation is at an end. I will listen to 
no more!” 

“That is just as you please, of course!” 
said Mrs. Sandford. Seldom in her life had 
she been more taken by surprise, seldom in 
her life had she been more angry. A flush 
of color came over her face, her blue eyes 
expanded with something besides their usual 
infantine artlessness. “If this is your grati- 
tude for all that I have done for you,” she 
cried, in a voice tremulous with indignation, 
“ of course, it is quite useless to say that I 
never thought of myself. Why should I 
have thought of myself? Neither Miss Des- 
mond nor Mr. Tyndale is any thing to me! 
They might elope to-morrow, and J should not 
care! I only thought of you—and this is your 
gratitude!” 
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“ Pardon me, if I said more than I should 
have done!” answered Leslie. “I scarcely 
knew what I was saying. I did not mean to 
be ungrateful. No doubt you desire to serve 
me; but I would rather remain in ignorance 
forever, than gain knowledge by such a means 
as this,” she added, firmly. 

“T consider that absurd—worse than ab- 
surd!” cried Mrs. Sandford, angrily. ‘“‘ When 
one is deceived and betrayed, one has a right 
to defend one’s self.” 

“‘ By deceiving and betraying in turn?” 
asked Leslie. “I cannot agree with you. If 
I am deceived and betrayed, that is the fault 
of others; but it is my own fault if I disre- 
gard my own sense of honor and integrity.” 

Mrs. Sandford would have liked to call 
these commendable sentiments “‘ melodramat- 
ic stuff!"’ but, not having the requisite cour- 
age, she shrugged her shoulders in a man- 
ner calculated to express the same thing 
without words. “It is just as you please, of 
course!” she said again, more stiffly than be- 
fore. “Iam sorry that I came; but I thought 
you ought to know all that is going on. No- 
body else would speak, and circumstances 
put the proof into my hands.” 

“Tt is impossible for me to use it,” said 
Leslie. She stood like a rock, with her proud, 
pathetic face, her wistful eyes with their look 
of bitter pain. “If I read that letter, I 
should never respect myself again!” she 
cried, with a vibrating thrill in her voice. 

“TI suppose I had better take it and put it 
back into the pocket-book, then,” said Mrs. 
Sandford, with a tone of contemptuous vex- 
ation in her voice. Her grand coup had ended 
in failure, and at that moment she was so 
angry with Leslie that she could scarcely 
trust herself to speak. She rose, and, ad- 
vancing to the toilet-table, laid her hand on 
the letter ; but, to her surprise, Leslie inter- 
posed. 

“If you will excuse me,” she said, “I 
should prefer to keep this. I have the best 
right to do so, and it will enable me to return 
it to its owner.” 

“ Oh, certainly,” said Mrs. Sandford, draw- 
ing back her hand. “I have no right to it, 
and not the least disposition to claim one. 
As I said before, Miss Desmond’s and Mr. 
Tyndale’s conduct is nothing to me/” 

But, as she spoke thus, the pretty widow 
thought cynically that, after all, Leslie had 
indulged in a most absurd and unnecessary 
pretence of pharisaical honor. It was evi- 
dent at a glance that she meant to keep the 
letter to read; why, then, could she not have 
read it at once, without all this “ fuss?” 
But, even as she asked the question, her in- 
dignant contempt changed oddly enough into 
something like respect. Leslie, it was evi- 
dent, knew “what she was about.” She 
meant to read the letter, but she did not 
mean to be detected in doing so. Mrs, Sand- 
ford felt able to appreciate the shrewdness of 
this manceuvre. 

“To think that I should have been fool 
enough to be deceived for a minute by all her 
high-flown nonsense !” she said, to herself, as 
she left the room and walked down the cor- 
ridor to herown chamber. “TI ought to have 
known better. But she is shrewder than I 
gave her credit for being—oh, much shrewd- 





er! What a point she will make now of not 
having read it, when she returns it, and all 
the time she will know every word in it as 
well or better than Ido! I might have pre- 
tended the same thing if I had chosen!” 
thought the fair widow, virtuously. “ But, 
after all, it is safer to tell the truth—there’s 
some comfort in that.” 

Left alone for the second time, Leslie 
stood for several minutes quite motionless, 
looking at the letter as it lay before her on 
the marble where Mrs. Sandford had first laid 
it. During those minutes she wrestled with 
and overcame as sharp a temptation as falls 
to the lot of most of us during this mortal 
life. In that letter was the trudh—the truth 
unglossed by deceiving words, or looks, or 
tones—the truth as it was, and not as it might 
perhaps be told to her. It had been brought 
and laid before her by no act of her own; if 
she put it from her, could she ever be quite 
sure that the mystery under which she 
writhed was made plain as this would make 
it plain ? 

After a while she turned abruptly away, 
and walked across the room to an open win- 
dow which overlooked the lawn, on which 
moonlight and shadow were blended, the 
shrubbery, the woods, the distant fields and 
hills, all the serene, beautiful, silver-flooded 
prospect, with the marvelous sky arching 
overhead, and the murmur of the river over 
its rapids far away making a weird, mystical 
music on the summer night. Here she stood, 
asking herself, vainly and torturingly, what 
she should do, They had known each other, 
loved each other, long ago! That was the 
refrain of all her thoughts, the sharpest sting 
of all her pain. They had deceived her from 
the first! Although she repeated this again 
and again, she could not realize it—she could 
not force her comprehension to grasp it as an 
intelligent fact. She found herself going back 
with vague wonder over Norah’s arrival, No- 
rah’s meeting with Arthur, Arthur’s pretend- 
ed shrinking from her, Norah’s pretended ac- 
quaintance with Max. “ And they knew each 
other then,” she would think. “ All the time 
they were deceiving me, and smiling to them- 
selves, perhaps. It was all false! false! 
false!” 

Yes, all false—every thing false! The 
lover’s love, the sister’s affection—all false ! 
She had never really possessed either the 
one or the other. For some inscrutable rea- 
son, they had chosen to make a tool and dupe 
of her, but she had been no more to either of 
them than that. She thought of all her trust 
in Arthur, of all her plans respecting the 
change she would make in Norah’s life. 
Somehow, these things came back to her as 
she stood there in the moonlight—alone with 
her great desolation, her inexpressible pain. 

And it was while she still stood, gazing 
blankly, dumbly out on the jewel-like beauty, 
which she did not see, that her attention was 
attracted — how, she scarcely knew—by a 
white-clad figure which emerged from the 
shrubbery, and, crossing the lawn, came slow- 
ly, as if careless of observation, toward the 
house. 

That it was Norah she knew in a moment. 
There was no mistaking the lines of the fig- 
ure, or the stately, unconscious majesty of 





the gait. Her head was bent a little, in an 
attitude not usual with her; but the free, 
elastic step was unchanged. Varying the 
monotony of its dull pain, a throb of bitter 
anguish seemed to seize and rend Leslie’y 
heart. It was true, then, all that Mrs. Sand- 
ford had said! There were assignations, meet- 
ings—this, no doubt, had been one of them. 
Oh, the misery, the bitterness of feeling, of 
knowing, of seeing, how she was betrayed! A 
great passion of outraged love and jealousy 
swept over the girl like a flood. She sudden- 
ly smote her hands together with an unuttered 
prayer. ‘*O my God, my God, teach me how 
to bear it!” was her inward cry—a cry which 
He to whom sbe spoke scarcely left unan- 
swered, 

Meanwhile, she heard Norah enter the 
veranda, open one of the Venetian blinds of 
the sitting-room—the windows were rarely 
closed at night—and so pass, without diffi- 
culty, into the house. It is likely that she 
took off her shoes before ascending the stair- 
case, for, after this, Leslie heard no further 
sound, 

But, in truth, she did not listen for it 
Her mind was full of something else. A reso 
lution came to her like a flash of inspiration. 
She would goto Norah! That was the best 
thing to do. Unconsciously to herself—or, at 
least, unacknowledged by herself—Leslie felt 
that there was no hope of hearing truth from 
Arthur Tyndale. But Norah—Norah, with 
her defiance and recklessness, might tell it, 
perhaps, when confronted with the plain proofs 
of all that had been revealed by chance or 
accident. 

Leslie did not give her resolution time to 
change. She was in one of those moods when 
even the most impassive feel that they must 
act or die. She turned from the window, 
crossed the floor, took the letter from the 
table, where it still lay, and, opening the door 
noiselessly, passed, in her bare, unslippered 
feet, down the corridor to Norah’s room, un- 
der the door of which a bright stream of light 
shone. 

In this room Norah had not been more 
than five minutes, and she was still lying, 
where she had thrown herself in utter exhaus- 
tion, across the foot of the bed, when Leslie’s 
sudden knock startled her. Immediately her 
alert vitality asserted itself. She sprang to 
her feet, unable to conjecture what such a 
sound, at such an hour, could possibly mean 
—and, instead of saying “Come in,” walked 
quickly to the door and opened it. Her 
amazement when she faced Leslie—Leslie, in 
her night-dress, and pale as a statue—could 
scarcely have been exceeded. 

“Leslie!” she exclaimed. 
matter? What has happened? Come in 

“Nothing is the matter—at least, I mean 
nothing has happened,” answered Leslie, 
coming in. “I want to see you—that is all. 
I am sorry to have startled you.” 

“Oh, nothing startles me very much,” an- 
swered Norah, who had regained all her self- 
possession. “ My nerves are good—Kate often 
says that she thinks I have none. Pray, sit 
down—you look pale. Here is a comfortable 
chair.” 

Leslie sat down—indeed, she was trem- 
bling from head to foot, and more than ready 
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todo so. The reaction from her tense strain 
of nervous excitement began to make itself 
felt. But, as yet, the strong power of will 
bore her up. Her voice was as steady and 
quiet as usual when she looked at Norah and 
spoke again. 

“T ought to beg pardon for disturbing you 
at such an hour. I should not have done so 
if I had not seen you cross the lawn a few 
minutes ago, and therefore I knew you were 
still up.” 

“Yes, I crossed the lawn a few’minutes 
ago,” said Norah, quietly—but there was a 
slight strain of defiance in her voice. Had 
Leslie come to lecture her on propriety ? 
This was the idea which at once occurred to 
her. 

But Leslie was thinking of something be- 
sides propriety. At another time she would 
certainly have been shocked at the idea of a 
young lady wandering, either alone or at- 
tended, about the grounds, at midnight, when 
all the rest of the household were safely and 
decorously in bed—but now she had no time 
to spare for being shocked. She accepted 
the fact that Norah had been to meet Arthur, 
and passed on at once to the other, the more 
important matter bearing relation to this fact. 

“Since I saw you last,” she said, “a letter 
has been put into my hands which belongs 
to you, or, at least, was written by yeu, and I 
have thought it best to bring it to-you my- 
self.” 

As she spoke, she laid the letter down on 
a table which was near at hand—the same 
table on which stood the desk that had so 
tempted and so baffled Mrs. Sandford. The 
moment that her hand was lifted from it, No- 
rah recognized it. A glow of color flashed 
into her face. She glanced from the letter to 
Leslie, and from Leslie back to the letter. To 
imagine where it had come from certainly 
puzzled her. 

“ Yes, this is mine,” she said, taking it up 
and glancing at the blurred pages. “It isa 
letter to Kate, which I wrote several days 
ago, and—lost.” 

“Lost!” repeated Leslie, involuntarily. 
Hope assuredly springs eternal in the human 
breast. At that moment her heart gave a 
leap; she was almost ready to believe that 
the whole thing had been a great and terrible 
misconception. But Norah’s glance, and No- 
rah’s tone, the next moment, undeceived her. 

“T suppose, of course, you have read it?” 
she said, glancing from the letter to the pale 
face before her with a keenness and coolness 
which seemed to fall like ice on Leslie’s heart. 

“No,” the latter answered, not indig- 
nantly, but so quietly that the word sounded 
almost indifferent. “It was not mine; Ihad 
no right to read it.” 

“And may I ask how it came into your 
possession ? ” 

“You have a right to do so, I suppose. 
Mrs. Sandford brought it to me; she found it 
in a pocket-book of Ar—of Mr. Tyndale’s, 
Which he dropped on the lawn.” 

“Indeed!” said Norah, 

Expressive as this monosyllable can be 
made, it has seldom been more expressive 
than as it fell from her lips. It meant many 
things which Leslie did not understand: for 
one thing, that Max and herself had been 





right in believing that Arthur had the letter ; 
and, for another, that it was no wonder he 
had declined to deliver what had passed out 
of his possession. She did not know that he 
had firmly believed himself possessed of the 
letter at the very time when he refused to 
acknowledge any thing about it to Max, and 
that his conduct could only be accounted for 
on the grounds of general depravity and 
drunken obstinacy. 

“ This is not the first time that Mrs. Sand- 
ford has interfered in a matter which does 
not concern her in the least,” Miss Desmond 
said, after a little while, very coldly—even at 
this supreme moment of preoccupation Leslie 
could not help being struck by the utter ab- 
sence of any thing like “detected guilt” in 
her manner or appearance—“‘I need hardly 
ask whether or not she has favored you with 
an account of the various items of informa- 
tion with regard to Mr. Tyndale and myself 
which she has gleaned by eavesdropping and 
other honorable means ?” 

“She made some statements which cer- 
tainly seemed to me very strange,” said Leslie. 
She could scarcely articulate ; her lips seemed 
parched, her tongue was heavy as lead. It 
was true, then, all true; and this matchless 
assurance was only the careless insolence of 
one to whom detection was of no importance. 
“ For one thing,” she said, gathering couray », 
“she told me that Mr. Tyndale and yourself 
had known each other long ago abroad.” 

“She is quite right,” said Norah. She 
was leaning her elbow on the table as she 
spoke, and her smooth chin in the pink palm 
of her hand, while her full chestnut eyes met 
Leslie’s own. ‘“ Mr. Tyndale and I knew each 
other very well when he was abroad two 
years ago.” 

“ And yet you told me,” cried Leslie, with 
passionate indignation—but here her voice 
choked and broke down. 

After all, some things are too great for 
speech. Her agony of ruined love and shat- 
tered trust was one of them. 

“T told you—or I allowed you to imagine 
—what was not true,” said Norah, in her 
clear voice. ‘“ Yes, I acknowledge that. But 
it was, or I thought it was, a necessity of my 
position. The great mistake which I made 
was in ever having come here. You were 
living in a fool’s paradise, it is truae—a para- 
dise built on lies and deception—but, if I 
had only stayed away, you might have con- 
tinued to live in it with tolerable comfort to 
the end.” 

“What do you mean ?” asked Leslie, with 
a gasp. 

By this time her mind felt as if it was lit- 
erally reeling under the continually varying 
and multiplying impressions which were 
thrust upon it. She was only aware now of a 
strange consciousness that Norah was mis- 
tress of the situation ; that Norah held the 
key of all this mystery which so puzzled and 
tormented her. There was something of su- 
preme gentleness and pity in those large, 
brilliant eyes, and Norah’s tone was very dif- 
ferent from that of one arraigned for her own 
misdeeds. 

“Shall I tell you what I mean ?” said she, 
gravely. “Are you strong enough to bear 
the truth—the whole truth? If you are, you 








shall hear it! I said that from the first. If 
you wished to live on lies, I was willing to 
let you do so. But, if you want the truth—” 

“T do want the truth!” interrupted Les- 
lie, passionately. ‘“‘ What else should I want? 
for what else am I here? The truth, howev- 
er bitter and terrible it may be!” she cried, 
clasping her hands. “I have endured the 
sting, the misery, the agony of deception, 
until I am ready—oh, more than ready—to 
hear the truth, whatever it may be!” 

“Then you shall hear it,” said Norah, al- 
most solemnly. She extended her hands, 
and, with one of the quick, impetuous mo- 
tions which characterized her, opened and 
spread out the letter which lay between them. 
“TF you will read this,” she said, “ it will tell 
you something; the rest I can supply, and 
these ’—drawing again from her pocket the 
letters she had shown to Max—* these shall 
be my proofs of all I utter. Courage, my 
poor Leslie! The pang is sharp, but, believe 
me, there are women who have lived through 
worse—ay, and learned to scorn as deeply as 
they ever loved!” 





THE STORY OF ELISA- 
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HE sun shone joyous and warm on 

learned old Bologna, and the fertile 

hills and plains beyond, as an aged man sat 

at the door of a little house opposite the 

Church of San Domenico, his hands clasped 

upon his lap, and looked about him with an 
air of rich content. 

From the church came the strains of de- 
votional music, and now and then the door 
opened to let the worshipers out orin. As 
often as any one came out, the old man glanced 
wistfully across the street ; but none of those 
who came seemed to interest him, until sev- 
eral patricians—such their dress proclaimed 
them to be—came out and stepped respect- 
fully aside to let a female figure pass. The 
lady responded modestly to their salutations, 
and hastened directly across the street tow- 
ard the old man, whose features, which were 
still handsome and imposing, lighted up with 
a radiant smile as she approached. Her 
dress was not unlike that of the women of 
the bourgeoisie of the better sort, but had 
something of the free and unconstrained about 
it often seen in the dress of artists. Over 
her simply - trimmed brown dress fell the 
folds of a black veil, through which the little 
blond curls around her forehead, and the 
heavy braids that hung down her back, were 
seen. The only ornament she wore was a 
little filigree cross on her breast; in her 
hand she carried her prayer-book. 

As the tall, slender girl approached the 
old man, and kissed his forehead, he pressed 
her hand affectionately, and said, in a sono- 
rous tone : 

“ Well done, jiglia mia. After the morn- 
ing mass one works with a lighter heart and 
clearer head. And poor King Enzio, for the 
peace of whose soul they pray to-day, had 
trials enough in this world to merit all the 
happiness in the next their prayers can se- 
cure him.” 
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“There is nothing I thought of less than 
of King Enzio,” replied Elisabetta. 

“ Ay, ay—and what was it, then, that oc- 
cupied your thoughts, my daughter ? ” 

“ The paintings of our great maestro. And, 
as I stood with my eyes fixed on one of them, 
it seemed to me as though the heavy stones 
that cover his ashes were moved aside, and 
that he rose and looked on me with a glori- 
fied expression, as I saw him only once— 
when he was on his death-bed. And these 
features, father, and this mien, I will give to 
my Saint Antonio—my pencil will be able to 
reproduce them, I am sure it will.” 

“Our great maestro, the immortal Guido 
Reni!” soliloquized the old man, as his beau- 
tiful daughter entered the house. “ Yes, yes, 
his blessing rests on you, my child—his great 
art is your inheritance, Elisabetta ! ” 

The old man had hardly finished his solilo- 
quy when a well-kept hand was laid on his 
arm, “Very true, good Signor Sirani! ” 
said the new-comer. The old man looked up, 
and made a movement as though he would 
rise, but sank back in his chair with an ex- 
pression of pain. ‘“ You will excuse me, 
Signor Malvezzi,” said he; “this ugly gout 
obliges me to remain seated.” 

“T know, I know,” said Malvezzi, who 
might have been a man of fifty; “tell me, 
rather, that I am welcome.” 

“A cavalier, a Malvezzi, signor, hardly 
needs such an assprance. Besides, you are 
a patron of the arts and of artists.” 

“Ay, and of artistes!” cried the patri- 
cian; “you know how I admire Signorita 
Elisabetta !” 

“ And she is not unworthy your admira- 
tion, signor,” replied Sirani. “ Guido Reni’s 
blessing rests upon her. Smiling, he raised 
himself up in his last hour, and, laying his 
hands on her head, he said: ‘ You were born 
to be immortal, my child; you are more than 
woman—you are an angel!’ He bequeathed 
to me the task of finishing his Saint Bruno; 
but I was unworthy. I was conscious of my 
inability. Years passed ; I taught my daugh- 
ter the divine art, and, while I remained but 
a bungler, she became the great master’s 
worthy pupil.” 

Signor Malvezzi, the rich patrician, twist- 
ed his beard somewhat impatiently, during 
the old maestro’s account of Guido’s death 
and his daughter’s inheritance, which doubt- 
jess he had heard more than once before. 

“ All Bologna recognizes your daughter’s 
great genius,” he replied, “and her name is 
often mentioned far beyond our borders; but 
not less is she praised for her many virtues and 
admired for her surpassing beauty,” he add- 
ed, warmly. “The wonder is, that the pos- 
sessor of such charms should remain buried 
between the four walls of an artist’s studio. 
Has never a man, has never love, found the 
way to her heart ? ” 

A cloud passed over the face of Giovanni 
Sirani, and, with an almost melancholy mien, 
~ he shook his head and said : 

** A goodly number of most estimable mem- 
bers of our profession have been suitors for 
her hand, signor, but she has turned a deaf ear 
to them all. She loves only her art and her old 
father. Since my gouty hands can no longer 
guide a pencil, she works with redoubled en- 





ergy. One thought alone troubles me—that | 
I shall ere long be compelled to leave her 
without a protector—so young, so beautiful, 
alone, and the object of so much jealousy, 
for already there is more than one of our 
brother painters who are envious of her 
fame.” 

Malvezzi’s mien became very grave as he 
listened, and it was with a certain solemnity 
of tone that he said : 

“She need not be alone, nor unprotected, 
Giovanni Sirani. If you will but bring me a 
simple ‘ Yes’ from your daughter, my house- 
hold shall acknowledge her as mistress — 
where I command she shall command, what 
is mine shall be hers. I, Beppo Malvezzi, 
offer myself as a suitor for the hand of Elisa- 
betta Sirani!” 

The old painter shaded his eyes with his 
hand the better to see the speaker, and finally 
stammered : 

“You, you, a patrician marry the daugh- 
ter of a simple painter!” 

“Lead me to Elisabetta, that I may repeat 
my proposal to her, if you doubt my sincerity. 
I have, indeed, brought the bridal ornaments. 
Look at them, and tell me if they are not wor- 
thy of the future Signora Malvezzi.” And he 
opened a rich, inlaid casket he carried in his 
hand, and displayed to the astonished old 
man a number of broaches and bracelets, that 
served as the settings for a still greater num- 
ber of precious stones. Then he offered the 
aged maestro his arm, and led him into the 
house. 

Elisabetta was in her studio, at work on 
her great picture, “ The Baptism of Christ.”* 

She looked up astonished at the unex- 
pected visit, and at her father’s joyous man- 
ner. 

“ Il mio tresore!” he cried, pressing his 
daughter to his bosom, “ thou light and sol- 
ace of my old age! The happiness of this 
day is too great for my small deserts.” 

Elisabetta raised her head and turned her 
large eyes with an inquiring glance toward 
Signor Malvezzi, as if she would have an ex- 
planation from him, but Sirani motioned him 
to remain silent. 

“T myself will announce to you your good 
fortune, figlia mia /—yours and mine. Signor 
Malvezzi, the noble and distinguished Signor 
Malvezzi, whom all Bologna esteems and ad- 
mires, is a suitor for your hand, which I give 
him with all my heart.” 

Elisabetta became as pale as a marble 
statue, which, however, neither of the men 
seemed to notice, yet there was something in 
her mien that robbed the suitor of the power 
of speech ; he, therefore, opened the casket, 
as if he had more confidence in the influence 
of ornament on her woman’s heart than of his 
own powers of persuasion. 

The triumphant smile the features of Mal- 
vezzi wore was destined to be short-lived. It 
began to disappear as the young girl began to 
reply, and with it went Giovanni Sirani’s ex- 
altation. Elisabetta lost her self-control but 
for a moment, then she smiled with something 
of girlish modesty, yet more of womanly re- 
solve, and said: 


* This picture is in the Carthusian monastery at 





Bologna, and is ten feet high. 
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“Have you not always told me, father, 
that art alone makes us entirely free? And, 
as I have ever believed it, I have resolved to 
be one of the faithful. My great maestro loved 
nothing on earth but his art; in his noble 
heart there was no room for the love of wom. 
an, And mine will never feel or know any 
love other than my love for our sublime art, 
—There is many a rich and noble woman in 
Bologna, Signor Malvezzi, who would be proud 
and happy to become the mistress of your 
stately mansion — a position in which the 
humble daughter of a poor painter would, I 
am sure, acquit herself but very indifferently.” 

Neither of the two men, in their amaze- 
ment, made any immediate reply. During 
the momentary silence, a handsome young 
man burst into the studio, with a bunch of 
violets in his hand. 

“ Signorita Elisabetta,” he cried, without 
noticing her father and their visitor, “look 
here ! here is a greeting from smiling Spring, 
who will not let you remain forever within 
these four walls, for here you will never learn 
the meaning of the little word ‘love.’ Come 
out under the broad heavens, in the bright 
noonday sun — there, and there only, you will 
understand what my eyes say, in vain, to you 
daily.” 

Elisabetta took the bunch of violets, in- 
haled oe perfume for a moment, and then 
laid them on the casement of the open win- 
dow, as she pointed toa picture just begun, 
and said, smiling: 

“ My Saint Antonio will not allow it, and 
there yonder is a Cupid, who awaits the fin- 
ishing touches. You must excuse me to-day, 
Marco.” . 

“How can you paint a Cupid—you, who 
know nothing of his arts!” said the young 
man, ill-humoredly, and turned away. On 
the threshold he overtook Signor Malvezzi, 
who said to him: 

“So you, too, love the heartless Elisa- 
betta? How can you be such a fool? Come 
with me. I know, or, if I do not, I can per- 
haps devise, some means to cure you of your 
infatuation. See there,”’ he continued, point- 
ing to the window of the studio, before 


| which, on the ground, lay Marco’s bouquet; 


“your flowers were accepted only to be 
thrown away. Her disdainful ladyship cares 
as little, it seems, for violets as she does for 
emeralds. Let us seek to console each other, 
or—what would, perhaps, be better—let us 
seek to be mutually avenged. She must learn 
that a Malvezzi is not to be rejected like a 
school-boy.—Signorita Elisabetta, you will, 
perhaps, pay dearly for the honor of once 
having had it in your power to become ‘i- 
gnora Malvezzi!” he added, but, as he looked 
for his companion, whom he supposed to be 
an attentive listener, he found himself alone. 

Marco Sessi had turned back, and, creep- 
ing along the court-wall, had picked up his 
disprized violets. 

“ They have been hallowed by her touch,” 
he whispered, and, concealing them in his 
bosom, he made his way to the street unob- 
served. 


The grand dining-room of the Palazz0 
Tassoni was filled with a joyous assemblage. 
Shouts of almost boisterous laughter, the 
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clinking of glasses, toasts and songs, were 
heard on every hand. Signor Simone Tassoni 
gave a banquet, and his guests were the merry 
disciples of Saint Lucas, poets and musicians, 
No wonder, therefore, that there was more 
mirth and hilarity here than at the stiff ban- 
quets of the exclusive patricians, The few 
of this proud caste who were present were 
connoisseurs and patrons of the arts. 

Oddly enough it looked to see, in the mid- 
dle of the long, richly-furnished table, a single 
female figure—that of Elisabetta Sirani. She 
appeared like a white dove, among the darker 
heads of the other sex that surrounded her, as 
she looked out, almost timidly, from under 
the crown of white roses which her two neigh- 
bors, the poet Bianchini and the composer 
Mauritio Cazzati, had placed upon her blond 
head, and yet she was the queen of the fée, 
it having been given by Tassoni in her honor. 

Amid universal plaudits, her last work, 
“Saint Antonio in Padua,” had that morn- 
ing been placed in the family chapel of the 
Tassoni, and all Bologna resounded once 
inore with her praise. 

One toast after another was drunk to her 
by her colleagues and admirers; the poet 
Picinardi recited a sonnet which he had writ- 
ten in her praise, and the art-critic Malvasia 
gave her on this evening the appellation by 
which she is still remembered, “The Art- 
wonder.” 

Elisabetta’s cheeks glowed, as all these 
honors, one after the other, were conferred on 
her. She left her seat only once; then, ra- 
diant with delight, a golden goblet in her 
hand, she approached her father, who sat at 
the end of the table on the right of the host, 
and said to him, in a tone full of signifi- 
eance : 

“ Kuviva the liberty of art! Is it not 
beautiful, father ?” 

And the old man embraced*his daughter 
with tearful emotion. 

There were only two of all those present 
who did not seem to share the spirit that 
animated the joyous assemblage. The face 
of Signor Beppo Malvezzi wore a dark, hos- 
tile expression, while Marco Sessi sat ab- 
sorbed in apparently melancholy reflections. 

So beautiful as to-day, with her flushed 
cheeks that mirrored her inward joy, Elisa- 
betta had never appeared to him, and the 
thought of the hopelessness of his love had 
never before driven him so near the verge of 
despair. At each word that Malvezzi, prompt- 
ed by his malice, whispered in his ear, he bit 
his lip harder, as though by physical pain he 
would lessen his mental suffering. 

“We all,” said the painter Matteo Bor- 
boni, in concluding a little speech preparatory 
to a toast—“ we all call ourselves, with pride, 
the pupils and followers of the immortal 
Guido ; the one possesses this, the other that 
quality of the great master, but none of us, 
save Elisabetta, possesses them all; she 
alone is his worthy successor—she is our 
mistress, and the greatest of us all. To her, 
comrades, let us empty our cups!” 

And all their cups were instantly raised 
arm’s-length, except Malvezzi’s. 

“Hold!” he cried, “allow me a word. It 
will not be set down to jealousy, for I am not 
a painter, if I express a doubt with regard to 








the truth of Borboni’s assertion. In Signo- 
rita Elisabetta’s original pictures we find much 
that reminds us of Guido Reni—that I donot 
deny; but have you essayed a contest with 
the maestro himself? I mean, have you ever 
copied one of his pictures with her, and seen 
whether she is capable of reproducing it suc- 
cessfully, and whether the pencil of some one 
of you would not, perhaps, reproduce him with 
equal, or possibly with greater success ? ” 

At first there was a general murmur, and 
for a moment it seemed doubtful whether 
there would be any one to second the propo- 
sition; then one or two voices made them- 
selves heard. 

“ Quite right, quite right, that would be a 
test,” said one, and the faces of the envious 
few wore a malicious smile. 

“Let us make the trial,’ said another; 
“let us all enter the lists.” 

And now arose Giovanni Serani, and spoke 
with almost youthful fire. 

“ Make the trial, all of you,” he cried, “ in 
order that you may all learn to bow to Elisa- 
betta’s genius, whose mastery you question 
only because she is a woman, Follow the 
suggestion of Signor Malvezzi, who is filled 
with anger and hatred because my child per- 
ferred her art to being Signora Malvezzi. 
Make the trial, and I swear to you that I will 
give her hand to him who surpasses her.” 

For a moment all the blood appeared to 
leave Elisabetta’s cheeks, and her large eyes 
filled with tears; but, as she raised them to 
heaven, and her hand involuntarily grasped 
the cross upon her breast, she seemed sud- 
denly to be comforted. The cross was her 
talisman, the gift of her dying master, and 
she felt that his spirit hovered over her. 
With the pride and confidence of a queen, 
she rose, and, careless of all the eyes turned 
toward her, she said, in a firm tone: 

“So be it! and I promise to yield my fa- 
ther willing obedience. Let the portrait of 
Beatrice Cenci, which is accounted one of our 
master’s best works and very difficult to re- 
produce, serve to test our ability to copy him. 
To him who is adjudged more successful than 
I, I promise my hand, if he see fit to demand 
it.” 

“ Bravo, signorita, well said!” cried Mal- 
vezzi, triumphantly ; “ but now let us see who 
of your colleagues will compete for the charm- 
ing prize.” 

For a moment there was no reply—all 
was silent; then a single voice cried out 
boldly : 

“Twill!” Itwas MarcoSessi’s. “I will, 
and here’s my gage!” and he threw his glove 
upon the table and left the hall. 

“T shall be avenged, result as it will,” 
whispered Malvezzi to a friend. ‘“ No woman 
shall reject me with impunity. I know very 
well that all Bologna laughs at my expense, 
and that Bianchini is amusing his friends with 
a satirical poem of which my courtships are 
the theme.” 

“ Luigi Picinardi,” said Elisabetta to the 
friend upon whose arm she leaned on her way 
home—she was wellnigh exhausted after the 
excitement of the evening—“ you said of the 
wreath of white roses they placed upon my 
head that they ill became the living. Who 
knows what in this case they may forebode! 





If I lose the liberty I so much prize, who 
knows how soon you may have to write my 
epitaph!” 


More than a year passed after the banquet 
at the Palazzo Tassoni before the day came 
which was to decide who should be victor in 
the strange contest. 

Elisabetta’s copy had long been finished ; 
Marco Sessi’s, however, had progressed very 
slowly. At first they worked together in the 
Sirani studio, where they could both use the 
original portrait at the same time, while 
Signor Giovanni sat in his arm-chair, nursed 
his gout, and watched the progress of the 
contestants. Elisabetta drew and painted 
with her usual ease and freedom; she seemed 
to have entirely forgotten what depended upon 
the correctness of her lines and the truthful- 
ness of her colors. Not so with Marco; he 
would be hardly seated before his easel, with 
the fixed determination to work steadily, when 
his eyes would winder from Guido Reni’s 
work to the graceful figure of Elisabetta; it 
was not Beatrice’s lovely features that ap- 
peared on his canvas, but ever and again 
those of Elisabetta’s Juno head. After spend- 
ing hours thus, and making no progress, 
Marco would throw aside his palette and 
brushes, and seek consolation in a stroll be- 
yond the limits of the town. 

“Marco,” said Signor Sirani one day, 
“you are not doing yourself justice—you 
would do better in your own studio. Let Eli- 
sabetta finish her copy, and then you take the 
original home, where you can work undis- 
turbed.” 

Marco acceded that it would, perhaps, be 
better, and came no more; but, instead of 
really studying Guido in the mean time, as he 
pretended to do, he sat listlessly before the 
great maestro’s works, or listened to the 
malevolent counsels of Malvezzi, who teok a 
fiendish delight in picturing the “ proud” 
Elisabetta as his. And then, when Elisabetta 
had finished her copy, Marco shut himself up 
with the original, and refused to admit any 
one, even Malvezzi. 

Carefully and securely packed, Elisabet- 
ta’s copy was sent to the podesta, to be shown 
first to the committee chosen to decide the 
question of superiority. And finally Marco 
announced that his copy was also finished, 
and the day for their exhibition was fixed. 

It was a bright, cheerful morning, and ali 
the good people of Bologna who took any in- 
terest in the arts wended their way toward 
the Palazzo Publico, where the committee 
was assembled. Elisabetta and her father 
were of the number. The old man was se- 
rious and thoughtful ; his daughter’s face, on 
the contrary, wore an expression of serene 
joyousness. 

“You will see. Saint Antonio’s day is a 
lucky day for me, father,” said she. ‘“ When 
I kneeled before the picture of the saint in 
San Leonardo that I myself painted, it seemed 
to me as if he looked down on me and smiled, 
as though he would say he would be my advo- 
cate.” 

Sirani sighed and replied : 

“But the picture at the Palazzo Publico 
is not that of a saint, my daughter, but the 
portrait of Beatrice Cenci, a parricide!” 
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“ But who will assert positively that she 
was guilty, and then, if she was guilty, who 
knows what there was to palliate her great 
crime? There is surely nothing of the mur- 
deress to be seen in her beautiful features, or 
the sweet and innocent expression of her 
lovely blue eyes. And then you know it is 
said, father, that Guido Reni saw Beatrice 
only once, and then in prison; and that her 
lovely image made such an impression on him 
that he was able to paint it from memory; 
and you know it is also said that he loved 
her, at which he was so mortified that he 
shunned women ever afterward.” 

“Yes, I know, I know,” replied Sirani. 

“Guido Reni may have loved a woman who 
was condemned, but never one who was guil- 
ty,” returned Elisabetta, warmly, and then 
they silently continued their way. 

“T triumph with you,” said Malvezzi to 
Marco, as they went arm-in-arm to the pa- 
lazzo. + 
“And if I do not triumph?” asked the 
young man, | 

“Then I will help you to compass your 
revenge!” 

A disdainful smile played around Marco’s 
lips as he shook his head, and said: 

“T would not survive my shame!” 

“Bah! Would, you die, and leave the 
beautiful Elisabetta to be another’s, for, be- 
lieve me, her heart is not of stone. No, no, 
let her triumph rather be her ruin!” 

Marco stepped back horrified; then he 
fixed his eyes full upon Malvezzi, and cried : 

“Am I being tempted by the devil him- 
self!" 

The next moment they entered the great 
hall of the palazzo, when their ears were 
greeted by three evvivas. The pictures had 
just been unveiled, and the connoisseurs ap- 
proached them wivh slow and measured steps. 
For a moment all was silent—then resounded 
from a chorus of voices : 

“ Huviva Elisabetta! evviva Elisabetta! 
evviva Elisabetta!” which was the death- 
sentence of Marco Sessi’s work. 

Elisabetta’s copy could be distinguished 
only by the freshness of the color from the 
lovely head painted by Guido Reni.* Here, 
as in the original, the same large, blue, child- 
like eyes looked out ingenuously upon the 
world, the same winsome smile wreathed a 
pair of faultless lips, and the same wealth of 
golden tresses clothed a clear and placid 
brow. Sessi’s copy wore, like the original, a 
white under-garment, a red vestment, and a 
blue-and-white striped kerchief around her 
head; but, under this kerchief was the face 
of Elisabetta Sirani rather than that of Bea- 
trice Cenci — Elisabetta’s features, and hers 
only, lived in Marco’s soul, and, unconscious- 
ly, he had painted them. 

An exclamation of surprise was heard on 
every hand, and Elisabetta’s name was on 
the end of every tongue; but, before it could 
be spoken, Marco rushed through the crowd, 
a dagger in his hand, and, before a hand could 
be raised to prevent him, he destroyed his 
picture ; then he hastily left the hall. At the 
door, Malvezzi overtook him. 





* The “ Beatrice Cenci,” of Elisabetta Sirani, 
is in the Royal Gallery at Stuttgart. 











** And our revenge?” 

“T am yours!” 

That evening, when Elisabetta was about 
to close the window of her sleeping apart- 
ment, and the clear moonlight enticed her out 
on the balcony, from where she gazed toward 
heaven with heart-felt gratitude, she heard her 
name pronounced in a low tone by some one 
near by. Startled, she looked down to see 
who approached, when a dark figure appeared 
before he. 

“It is I, Elisabetta,” said Marco Sessi; 
“do not be angry with me; I have come to 
take leave of you, which is my last worldly 
act. I am going into a monastery.” 

“Poor Marco!” murmured Elisabetta. 

“If you have any kindly feeling for me— 
and I will not believe you have not—promise 
to comply with my last request. I once 
brought you a bunch of violets, which I, a 
few moments later, found carelessly thrown 
aside; to-night I bring you a bunch of roses. 
Promise me that you will keep them for three 
days, and that for three days you will give me 
a place in your memory. It is the request 
of one who goes never to return; grant it as 
you would the request of the dying.” 

“You have my promise, Marco,” said Elis- 
abetta, in a tone scarcely audible. 

“Then farewell!” and from under his 
cloak he reached her a beautiful bouquet of 
white roses and went his way; but, when 
Elisabetta’s window closed, his dark figure 
reappeared. With a deep groan he sank 
down beside the garden-wall, and leaned his 
head against the cold stones; and when the 
morning dew fell his posture remained un- 
changed. Nor did he stir until aroused by 
the noise that accompanies the break of day 
in large towns; then he suddenly arose, 
looked about him as one who would shun the 
light, and hastened rapidly away. 

For Elisabetta Sirani the day never broke 
again. The next morning she was found pale 
and cold in her bed; at her head was a large 
bunch of white but wilted roses. 


A cry of grief resounded through all Bo- 
logna when Elisabetta’s sudden death was 
known — strange stories were whispered 
about, and there were not a few who were 
convinced that she was poisoned; but, if 
she was, who was the murderer? No one 
could tell. 

Marco Sessi disappeared, and was never 
afterward seen, which, however, did not sur- 
prise his friends. They had all feared that 


| the proud, sensitive youth would not survive 


his discomfiture. 

The remains of Elisabetta, the pride of 
Bologna, with great pomp and universal 
mourning, were placed beside those of her 
predecessor, Guido Reni, in the Church of 
San Domenico, where a monument was erected 
to her memory—a cupola, supported by 
twelve columns, under which she was repre- 
sented sitting before her easel. Luigi Pi- 
cinardi wrote her epitaph, the poet Béro cel- 
ebrated her genius, virtues, and beauty, in 
verse; and Malvasia, the author of “ Felsina 
Pittrice,” who called himself “ the trumpet 
of her fame,” spoke of her as “the Art- 
Wonder.” 





A VISIT TO OUR STATE- 
PRISONS. 


II—THE ALBANY PENITENTIARY. 


HIS institution has become famous, It 

has acquired a world-wide reputation as. 

a model prison. There are but one or two 

others in the country that approach it in ex- 
cellence. 

Here you have the criminal incarcerated, 
reduced to complete subjection, hampered 
by inexorable rules, and yet converted into a 
profitable laborer. The law seizes the wrong- 
doer ; he is brought hither, is given the regu- 
lation dress, is taught the routine, and is 
placed at a bench, where he is expected to 
recompense the State for the trouble it has 
taken in his case, and to earn it a reward for 
having captured him. 

There are a few prisons, and only a few, 
that equal the Albany Penitentiary in either 
of the particulars that have made it noted. 
Its fame depends upon the strict discipline 
of its inmates ; the rigorous supervision by its 
officers, which causes punishment to follow 
quickly upon the heels of any misdeed, how- 
ever slight; and upon the executive and 
business talent of its managers, who have 
made it produee, latterly, an annual profit of 
twenty and some odd thousands of dollars by 
means of the labor of the convicts for outside 
contractors. 

Here and there among the many other 
penal institutions there may be found those 
that equal this in the strict and martinet char- 
acter of the treatment of the imprisoned, and 
where the order, the soldier-like regularity, 
and the implicit obedience to power, are the 
same ; but, instead of being sources of reve- 
nue to the State, they are sources of ex- 
pense. One may be remarkable for the profit 
which its offenders pay to those whom they 
have offended, but it will lack the proper 
number of guards and keepers, and hence 
be easy to escape from; another may be so 
isolated from lines of commercial travel, and 


from the reprehending and monitory world, 


that it not only fails to realize a profit on the 
labor performed within its walls, but its in- 
mates, by reason of their total separation 
from the influence of scenes of prosperous 
honesty and thrifty labor, come in time to 
lose all sense of shame and all desire for ref- 
ormation, and so defeat the true intent of 
their imprisonment. , 

But the Albany Penitentiary possesses 
none of these faults. It is a perfect exam- 
ple of a whole round of ideas. It is a con- 
cise, compacted exponent of a certain theory in 
penology. It is leveled and squared to suit 4 
plan, and, when one has become a thorough 
believer in that plan, then he will be ready 
to say, “ Here is the best exhibition of it in 
its entirety.” 

This penitentiary is in the western out- 
skirt of Albany. It is situated upon an ele- 
vation in the midst of rolling grounds, through 
which lead fine drives and walks. In thesum 
mer the lawns are rich and fragrant, and the 
lofty trees, of which there are many, throw 
grateful shadows upon the verdant grounds, 
and upon the stern walls of the prison. 
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The prison is a castellated structure, built 
of brick, and surmounted by battlemented 
towers. Its front is well proportioned and 
imposing. The prison proper is in the rear. 
One enters at a centre door in the fagade. 
There is a wide hall, on the right of which are 
the parlors of the superintendent, and on the 
left the offices of the prison, together with 
the guard-room. The guard-room is furnished 
with plain tables and chairs for the use of 
those who come to visit the institution, and 
upon its walls are racks of muskets and pis- 
tols, half-cocked, and ready for use. This is 
the first token that one is in any other than 
a quiet and well-ordered country-house. ll 
is silent. There are no sounds of loud voices 
or loud laughing; in fact, one involuntarily 
lowers his tone, and stands in an attitude of 
humility, as if in the near presence of some- 
thing dreadful and forbidding. 

On turning to look out of the windows, 
one sees a broad yard. 

In its centre is a large grass-plot, entirely 
unobstructed. Around its edge is a broad, 
smooth walk, perhaps eight feet wide. Be- 
yond the yard there are workshops, two low 
stories in height, and well lighted by numer- 
ous windows. There are portions of a high, 
brown wall to be seen, with a foot-path and 
railing upon its top. As one steps into the 
yard, he hears the whir of sewing-machines 
and a general sound of small work, a bustle 
of industry and activity. But no one is to be 
seen. In all the broad space not a man ap- 
pears ; it is as deserted as if a plague had 
cleared it. It is clean to a fault; not a stick, 
nor a stone, nor a bit of waste, can be found 
in it. It is rectangular, well swept, immacu- 
late. It is an index of the supreme order and 
poliev of the place. 

But, by looking upward, both to the right 
and the left, there is to be seen on either 
hand, in a sort of tower thirty feet above 
the ground, a guard. Before him, in plain 
sight, and resting crosswise upon a railing in 
front, is a musket, with its glistening barrel. 
In a little passage-way between this railing 
and a sentry-box in the rear he marches up 
and down constantly. He never rests and 
never halts. He takes ten or twelve steps in 
one direction, then turns sharply about and 
takes ten or twelve steps back again. At his 
left side he carries a rifle at ‘‘ support,” with 
its hammer resting upon his forearm. He is 
rigid, erect, and soldierly, and his eyes con- 
stantly rove over the yard, the walls, and the, 
shops. He seems to be upon springs. A 
running man, in the prison-garb, will set the 
springs in sudden motion, and they will turn, 
aim, fire, and bring down the wretch with 
mathematic accuracy and precision, and will 
then resume their endless march, apparently 
calm and undisturbed. These two men seem 
at the first glance to be guarding nothing, to 
be walking to and fro for the sake of some 
form or ceremony. But, were they to be sud- 
denly subtracted from the scene, their use 
would become apparent in a single second. 
Every window in the shop-walls would vomit 
convicts, They would burst out as water 
bursts through a sieve, and they would over- 
run the country in a dire flood. These two 
men form the repression to incalculable mis- 
chief; their steel barrels and their calm eyes 





are the only barriers between society and a 
horde of villains schooled and adept in every 
crime. 

The shops contain at their various benches 
six hundred prisoners. Some of them are boys, 
hardly old enough to have lost the half-femi- 
nine glance of the eye and shape of the face 
which belong to the child; and some of them 
are white - haired veterans, into whose bent 
and slowly - moving figures the rust of decay 
has already crept, and whose feeble feet for 
ten, twenty, thirty, forty, and fifty years, have 
not strayed one hundred yards trom where 
they stand, 

One enters the shops by means of doors 
that open directly from the yard. 

The prisoners are employed mostly in mak- 
ing boots and shoes. Their labor is let out 
by the prison officials to manufacturers. The 
manufacturers supply the stock, the ma- 
chines, the patterns, and the overseers, 
The prison supplies the-labor, the shelter, 
the benches, and the power requisite to run 
the small shafting necessary for the work. 

Most of us know how pleasant it is to en- 
ter a shop full of busy workers, men or wom- 
en. Their free movements, their free faces, 
their free looks, all communicate to us a cer- 
tain elation. They labor each for his own 
benefit. Each blow and each stitch is a defi- 
nite advance. Each stint accomplished is a 
long step forward. The knowledge that the 
world grows easier for them as they finish 
this mould or this garment, permits them to 
laugh and chat with light hearts. They pos- 
sess the profits of their intelligence and 
thrift; the hard work of one begets hard 
work in his neighbors; the harder they work 
the richer they become; the richer they be- 
come the lighter grow their spirits, and hence 
the enlivenment of the atmosphere. There 
is a tune in the ringing of the hammers and 
in the playing of the shuttle. 

How very different it is in a shopful of 
convicts ! 

You enter one in this penitentiary. And 
you see before you fifty or sixty men standing 
at tables, with their faces turned from you. 

The latch rattles as the door opens, a rush 
of cold air follows you in, and then the door 
closes with a loud sound. Every one in the 
room has heard it. All know that you are 
there, all know that a stranger has come to 
visit them. Yet, of all the fifty or sixty men, 
not one raises his head or looks around, or 
suspends an act. There is not the smallest 
sign that they are aware of your presence. 
You look closely at the faces of those near 
by. Not an eye glances at you. 

It is a rule of the place that none shall. 

This seeming obliviousness on the part of 
the prisoners affects one more deeply than he 
at first comprehends. He sees in this en- 
forced suppression of a most natural act the 
iron-like discipline that here rules all things. 
What is more easy than a look? What act 
do we perform more readily, and at less cost 
of time and labor? What, then, must be the 
character of the fear that restrains the eye 
from moving outside a certain limit? that 
keeps that slight, sensitive, instantaneous 
thing, a look, from falling upon an object 
upon which the mind has long since fixed it- 
self ? 





It is easy to place a curb upon one’s 
tongue and a rein upon one’s hands, but, 
when you see a man who has hitherto been 
lawless, and, in fact,is here in consequence 
of his lawlessness, who has placed a check 
upon his eyes, that hold them in spite of all 
surprises, and all his native and natural cu- 
riosity, you become filled with painful aston- 
ishment, and you ask yourself, “‘ What does 
he dread? What kind of influence is it 
that thus restrains the quickest actor in his 
body ?” 

It will not be long before you will per- 
ceive what it is. The power that represses 
his eye is the eyes of another, or, rather, of 
two others; or, to be more exact still, the 
possibility that the eyes of two others may be 
fixed upon him. 

At each end of the apartment, upon a 
high seat, and with a desk before him, is 
seated a guard, 

He is able, from his elevation, to distin- 
guish every man in the apartment. He gazes 
at them unceasingly, and with an indescrib- 
able sternness. He carries his head high, 
he stretches his neck in order that he may 
peer better yet, and his eyes move restlessly 
over the laboring crowd. 

Each man there feels this gaze in all parts 
of his body. 

It penetrates his back, it chains his feet, 
it holds his head in a vice, it fastens a tether 
upon his arms. 

It does more. It so involves and so en- 
tangles the convict in a web of imaginary 
meshes, that it turns his poor and meagre 
thoughts back upon themselves, and they 
travel their dreary and profitless round in 
his barren brain until they lose their vital- 
ity; then they turn into ruminations; rumi- 
nations become broodings; and broodings 
become melancholy; and, finally, this melan- 
choly permeates his system. It is shown in 
his face; in his step, as he marches; and in 
the droop of his shoulders when he stands 
alone. 

Each man has his separate labor to per- 
form. Perhaps it is to fix upon the boot, 
while it is yet upon the last, a narrow strip 
of leather, to which the man in front of him 
is to fasten the heel. Or, perhaps, it is to 
seize the newly-heeled boot, and to place it 
under a sort of lathe, a machine containing 
a movable knife, which pares and reduces the 
rough leather to the proper smoothness and 
shape. 

At his left hand is the pile from which he 
takes; at his right is the pile to which he 
adds; in front of him is the polished auto- 
matic contrivance, which performs its labor 
with marvelous celerity and precision. He 
must feed it; he must grasp the boot just 
here and just there, must adjust it in a 
second, must turn it in precisely the same 
manner that he has turned thousands of 
them before, and he must not lag or fal- 
ter in doing this, until at noon and at night 
a bell from one of thé.high desks announces 
to him that he is now to stop and is to go 
to his cell. 

In all the long day he has not spoken 
a word, has not opened his lips to utter 
a sound, has not conveyed an idea, and 
has not received one. If he has wished to 
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leave his place, he has been compelled to 
raise his hand above his head, as a child 
raises it at school. And the chances are great 
that he has been denied. If at any time, by 
a sudden exertion on his part, he has cleared 
away the pile to the left, and has had no more 
food, for the instant, for his rapacious ma- 
chine, or, if some fault in another’s labor has 
caused an intermission in his supply, he has 
simply stood erect, folded his arms, and cast 
.down his eyes. 

Thus disarmed and rendered incapable of 
“communicating a dangerous plan, or of re- 
ceiving intelligence of one, he has awaited, 
like a statue, the instant when he may go to 
work once more. 

The labor of a prisoner here is not slow 
and languid. On the contrary, it is rapid, 
vigorous, and, indeed, in some cases, fiercely 
earnest. 

This, contrasted with his hard and cheer- 
less face, startles one. There are plenty of 
reasons why he should appear sullen, and his 
quick manner is merely the habit that he has 
acquired ; still, there exists the strange and 
vivid incongruity, vivacious action performed 
dy a sullen and melancholy man. 

There is no melancholy so impressive as 
that of a convict. There are no faces that 
so fix themselves upon the memory as the 
faces of some that may be seen in these gath- 
erings of the worst and lowest of mankind. 
The principal reason of this is that they are 
bare and shaven, They have been robbed 
of those veils of hair that have kept so many 
secrets of the physiognomy, and their tell- 
tale lips stand revealed. 

Their masks have been taken off. 

Their rapacity, their envy, their cruelty, 
their passion, as clearly displayed in the lines 
about their mouths, are exposed to the light. 

From the shops of the male workers the 
‘writer descended, with his guide, to the 
cooms where the female prisoners were em- 
ployed. 

The guide was the head-keeper — or, in 
other words, the real jailer. Perhaps it 
would be impossible to find a man better fit- 
‘ted for his work than he. 

He is short, heavily built, “ stocky,” firm 
upon his feet, and quick in his motions. 
His face, in consequence of his habit of 
“commanding, has become combative and se- 
‘vere in expression. It also exhibits proofs 
that he is firm, brave, and resolute, to the 
‘last degree. He wears his iron-gray whisk- 
-ers, and he carries eternal suspicion in his 
“gray eyes. When he walks, his arms bow 
out from his body, as do the arms of all 
powerful men. His shoulders, which are of 
immense breadth, sway up and down when 
he steps out, like the walking-beam of an 
eengine, which they resemble in strength. 

In the journey through the shops he 
epicked up several shoes upon which the pris- 
woners had worked, and took from the hands 
eof others those upon which they had partly 
‘performed their tasks. His manner was cu- 
vious. 

He approached suddenly, nervously shot 
out a hand, and pounced upon the article 
with a certain griping motion that he would 
have used in taking a man by the collar. He 
tassed .the shoe up and down, pointing out, 
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with his other short fore-finger, the various 
peculiarities of its manufacture, and explained 
them in a tone that he would have used in 
sending a man to take the shower-bath pun- 
ishment. 

He is the Albany Penitentiary in a hu- 
man form. He is a martinet, an economist, 
a manager, a doubter of all men that have 
been convicted and sentenced by the courts, 
and he thought poorly of the reformation- 
idea. 

He disliked short-term convicts, i. e., those 
that had sinned only a little, for they went 
out of the prison before they became learned 
in their trades, and so served as drawbacks 
to the general welfare. 

His heart dwelt upon long-term men. He 
liked skillful forgers, desperate burglars, those 
that committed murders and that came in for 
life. They were the ones upon whom he de- 
pended for the production of the twenty thou- 
sand dollars of annual profit. He leaned de- 
cidedly toward the shower-bath as a mode 
of punishment, for it never hurt any one that 
he knew of, and it was more economic. 

“Take a man,” said he, impressively, 
“and shut him up in the dark cell for break- 
ing a rule, and you rob yourself. If he is ob- 
stinite, he will rob you, and if he is oncom- 
monly obstinite, he will keep on robbing you. 
He doesn’t do any work, and he won’t break 
down, and all the time his place at his bench 
is empty. But now, see how the shower-bath 
fixes him. You strip him, put him in the 
box, and give him a bucket full; he yells out, 
and agrees to behave himself at once. You 
dress him and lead him back to bis shop, and 
he goes to work like a major. All the other 
men know what he’s been through, and it 
scares ’em. Besides that, you save two dol- 
lars in time, and that’s worth saving.” 

“ And did the shower-bath always subdue 
the refractory men?” 

“ Alwiz!” responded he, striking’ a blow 
with his palm upon his knee, “alwiz!— 
though once, I remember, it didn’t fetch a 
feller as I expected.” He laughed and shook 
his head at the reminiscence. 

“Well?” 

“Well, he wasahard one. He’d been cut- 
ting up some monkey-shine, and I took him 
out to give him a sousing. A bucket usually 
brings down the worst of ’em, but I’m blamed 
if this feller somuch as winked! He laffed at 
me. Igavehim another. Nothing come of it. 
Then another and another; finally, it come to 
be half a barrel. Still he stuck it out, and 
was as rosy and hearty as a pippin. I got 


mad, and give him the other half-barrel to a | 


lick. I was certain that I had him then; I 
looked in, and I’ll be hanged if he wasn’t laf- 
fing worse than ever! ‘D’ye know where 
that water come from, Mr. ?’ says he, 
‘d’ye ’spose it come out of the Hudson?’ ‘I 
ain’t certain of that,’ says I, ‘but I’ve got 
some that I do know where it comes from: 
*spose we try a little?’ ‘All right,’ says he, 
laying back very cool; ‘I'll order a barrel 
if you'll be so kind?’ Well, I whispered toa 
man, and he and another went off and fetched 
in a few gallons of what I told ’em about. I 
give the feller a half-bucket, and sech a kick- 
in’, an’ gaspin’, an’ splutterin’, you never 
heard in all your days. I opened the door 











and looked at him. He was as red as a tur. 
key. Says he, ‘Guess you’ve got me this 
time. I'll give in.’ ‘Well,’ says I, ‘d’ye 
know where that water come from?’ ‘Come 
from!’ says he, ‘I guess I do; it come out 
o’ that damned beef-barrel in the yard,’ 
Well, sir, he was as meek as a lamb ever 
after.” And the veteran laughed at the 
story of his victory until the tears ran out of 
his eyes. 

The women in the prison were employed 
in a large room seating chairs with cane 
They were as silent as the men, and under as 
careful discipline. Their labor was of a 
quiet character, and there was no noise what- 
ever in their apartment save the soft step. 
ping of their slippered feet as they moved to 
and fro about their work. There were some 
forty or fifty of them, clad in a reddish 
woolen garment that descended to their 
ankles. About their shoulders they had half- 
shawls. 

They were cleanly, silent, and busy. Their 
guard and mistress was a small, thin-faced 
woman, with curls at her temples. She 
sat, with a piece of worsted - work in her 
hands, upon a raised seat at the farther end 
of the apartment. She bent upon her wards, 
now and then, a sharp and critical look that 
boded ill for them in case they committed 
transgressions. 

It is contrary to the spirit of the rules to 
point out to the visitor any individual among 
the prisoners, yet occasionally it is almost 
impossible to refrain from mentioning an ex- 
traordinary case. In this apartment there 
was a woman who represented such a one. 

It is not unusual that culprits return to 
prison ten, fifteen, and even twenty times 
after their first commitment. ‘These are char- 
acters upon whom no moral law has the 
slightest effect, and who have no conception 
of the uses and pleasures of better lives. 
They sin, and are incarcerated, In due time 
they are released, whereupon they commit 
another crime merely as the necessary pre- 
liminary to a return to the penitentiary, and 
are again imprisoned without the smallest 
drafts upon their sorrows or emotions. Now 
and then one sees upon the prison-books en- 
tries which display the fact that the persons 
to whom they refer have been inmates of this 
place not only twenty, but twenty-five times. 
But the woman indicated as being particu- 
larly noteworthy is now serving out her thir- 
tieth sentence ! 

Think of that for a moment. 

Recur to your own deep aversion to the 
courts of justice, the insignia of the officer of 
arrest, to the noisy and villainous bolts and 
bars, and to the very name of prison, dnd 
then endeavor to fancy what must be the 
course and variety of an experience that 
would enable you to fulfill twenty-nine de- 
crees of a judge, and to be laboring in your 
middle-life to fulfill the thirtieth ! 

The woman referred to is perhaps thirty- 
eight or forty years of age. She is tall, very 
muscular and powerful, and has a somewhat 
heavy and disagreeable face. Her lips are 
thin, her eyes are small, her head somewhat 
flat above the forehead, and she wears an al- 
most perpetual scowl. 

The crime that she commits is that of a 
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brawler and disturber of the peace. She has 
been seized by officers in the streets, in her 
home, in public places, ten, twenty, twenty- 
five, and thirty times, for placing the lives 
and property of others in jeopardy. Thirty 
times has she been cast into the station- 
house, to shriek and rave all night long, un- 
til, on the succeeding morning, she has been 
carried before the judge. Thirty times has 
she stood up in her soil and rags, and 
screamed defiance to judges and the law. 
Thirty times has she been brought hither, 
finding her prison-garb and her prison-task 
ready for her, and twenty-nine times has she 
departed out of these gates a free, and, in 
the iegal eye, an honest woman, with plenty 


of kind hearts and patient hands to assist | 


her, but only to thrust them aside, and to go 
and brawl and destroy once more. 

In reality she lives in the prison. She 
frequently takes a brief vacation in the outer 
world, and then, after having insulted it, she 
passes through a formal process of escape 
from it, and returns to her home, where she 
has stern acquaintances who shelter, feed, 
and clothe her, and in recompense for which 
she weaves together little slender strips of 
yellow cane for a few months. 

In all the minor parts of this remarkable 
prison the same order, domination, and preci- 
sion, are as strictly maintained as in the 
greater. 

The prisoners go to chapel, and leave it 
as accurately timed and paced as a regiment 
of British grenadiers. No one swerves six 
inches from his course. There is a bell upon 
the pulpit. The prisoner listens to the man- 
dates of this bell, and obeys them. No one 
gives him an order, but he has been taught 
when, how, and where to go, and he follows 
without deviation in the rut. 

It is something of a sight to see the con- 
victs merch in to their meals, The rule of 
this prison is that each man shall eat alone 
in his cell; therefore, at twelve o’clock, 
the prisoners descend from their shops .and 
cross the broad, square yard and enter the 
sleeping-hall, passing on their way the door 
of the kitchen, where stand other prisoners, 
who provide them with their hunches of 
bread, their pans of soup and meat, and their 
cans of water, as they pass along. ’ 

The march over the paths from one door 
to the other is peculiarly striking to one who 
has never seen its like before. The first man 
folds his arms tightly across his breast, and 
moves slowly forward, raising his feet high, 
and throwing them alternately well in advance. 
The man behind places both hands upon his 
shoulders, and walks with his steps locked 
into his leader’s; the others follow in the 
same way, close together, uniform in length 
of step and in time. Fifty men marching in 
this fashion make a strange sight and a 
Strange sound. Their single step, step, step, 
becomes ponderous and grinding, and their 
gray dresses and their blue navy-caps swaying 
gently to and fro, from right to left and back 
again, fill out to the eye the somewhat solemn 
measure that their footfalls inflict upon the 
ear. 

It is a principle with the rulers at this 
penitentiary to so inclose a prisoner with re- 
strictions that for him to take any liberty what- 


enveloped in the mesh of rules that, should he 
step aside from his rank, or turn his head, or 
stumble, or drop his hand, or whisper, or 
nod, the keepers put their hands on their re- 
volvers, and in due time the man is punished. 
He thus is prevented from fomenting plans 
with his mates. He is not like a man mana- 
cled at the wrists and at the ankles, but who 
may speak, crawl, bite, turn, and move, as far 
as his irons will permit him, but he is like a 
man thrown upon his back, bound with cords, 
gagged, blinded, and with his ears stopped. 
He is helpless, and almost breathless. He is 
down; he is under a weight that he cannot 
resist. 

Therefore there are no escapes from this 
prison. No man has an opportunity to turn 
and to run, or to say to his friend that he in- 
tends to do so. 

He is in prison / 

Not a prison which considers the past or 
the future of its prisoners, but a prison which 
has to do simply with the fact that its inmates 
were sent to prison to labor hard for two, 
ten, or twenty years, or for life. It receives 
them, puts them into its ingenious and per- 
fect harness, and, with a fair eye upon their 
capacities for work, performs the terrible sen- 
tences of the courts to the exact letter. 


ALBERT WEBSTER, JR. 
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IX. 


N the occasion of the yacht-club féte at 
the Islas, our party included one of the 
editors of a Moscow newspaper. If my memory 
holds good, his name was Goabine, and the 
name of the newspaper the Golos. Among 
the many public dinners and /fétes to which I 
was invited on this journey, was the dinner 
given by the Usine Mécanique Nevsky, or 
Compagnie de fonderie de fer de la Néva. The 
ateliers of this establishment were situated 
on the Neva several miles above the city, and 
we were to take boat at the palace quay, near 
the Summer Garden. On repairing thither I 
found many of my colleagues already on 
board, and only waiting for some stragglers, 
like myself, to put off. 

Presently our friend of the Golos made 
his appearance—an agreeable, well-informed 
gentleman, to whom we had been much in- 
debted on our way to Cronstadt for informa- 
tion of the country. 

“Your ticket!” demanded the gentleman 
who had charge of the party—some official. 

In return, he of the Golos handed Cer- 
berus his professional card. No use. Cer- 
berus shook his head and ordered him off the 
boat. Shocked at this rude treatment of a 
gentleman and the representative of a lead- 
ing journal, several gentlemen came forward 
and offered their places and tickets of invita- 
tion, preferring to stay behind rather than de- 








prive the party of the society of one who, on 


ever indicates revolt. In other words, he is so ! 


a previous occasion, had rendered himself in- 
valuable in affording us information—a thing 
so difficult to obtain in Russia. 

No. Unless he had a ticket of invitation, 
he could not go. At this, one of the party, 
who happened to have received two tickets,.. 
offered one on behalf of the Muscovite ; but 
even this courtesy was not permitted, and the~ 
latter was obliged to turn his back on the-- 
party, and go away. 

My chaperon on this occasion was a young ¢ 
nobleman who had been to America, and knewy 
something about the influence and power ef 
the press in free countries. To him I turned 
and asked an explanation of this indignity. 

“Oh, well,” said he, “‘ the truth is, we do 
not accord to the press in Russia the same 
privileges that you do in America, or even 
that are accorded in Germany, France, Eng- 
land, etc. In those countries the press rep- 
resents, in some measure, the people. In 
your country it altogether represents, or af- 
fects to represent, the people. Now, in Rus- 
sia there is no people—that is to say, no peo- 
ple free enough to secure representation in 
the press, nor intelligent enough to require it. 
Very few of the masses can read at all, Even 
if the press did represent them, they have no 
political power, and therefore could command 
no respect for their representative. The press 
here, so far as it has any opinion at all of its 
own which it dares utter, represents merely 
factions in the aristocracy, and for these our 
Cerberus here does not care a fig.” 

I was now surprised still more. My inter- 
locutor was an aristocrat himself. Was there 
a class in Russia which could afford to show 
their contempt for its aristocracy? and was 
there no danger in speaking thus freely of 
the non-existence of political power among 
the people ? 

To the former question, my companion 
said I partly misunderstood him. No con- 
tempt was shown for the aristocracy by re- 
jecting an uninvited guest from a party. 
Under the circumstances, there was undoubt- 
edly implied indifference, and, in Russia, the- 
managers of great industrial enterprises, such: 
as the one whose workshops we were about 
to visit, could afford to show indifference for: 
anybody or any thing, except the crown; for 
they are under the especial favor and pro- 

tection of the emperor, who cared far more- 
for them than for all the newspapers in the 
empire. The latter were often suppressed: 


| when they talked too freely ; the former were 


encouraged in every possible way. They were 
the means of affording industrial emplqyment 
for the people, and kept them occupied and: 
quiet, thus insuring the tranquillity of the em- 
pire. 

As to the freedom with which he (my in-- 
terlocutor) spoke, anybody, except a peasant, , 
could say in Russia whatever he pleased, un- 


' less he attempted to stir up the peasants to: 


revolt. In that case the peasants would kill 
him. 

“The peasants !’’.I exclaimed ; “ the gov-. 
ernment, you mean.” 

“No; I mean the peasants. They are so 
fanatically bound to the emperor that even 
their revolts have to be led in his name.” 

The liberty of speech of whieh my chap- 











eron boasted was afterward explained more 
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satisfactorily to me by an American whom I 
met in Moscow. 

“Your St. Petersburg nobleman was right,” 
said he, “in every respect but one. The peo- 
ple are simply nothing in Russia. The empire 
consists of the aristocracy and the crown. 
The aristocracy have their factions and their 
struggles for power and emolument. Their 
language is not Russian, it is French—many 
of them not understanding a word of their 
own vernacular, They may find fault with 
the government, and grumble (in French) as 
much as they please. The peasants cannot 
understand them, and it does no harm. But 
let them once open their mouths in Russian 
against the government, off to Siberia they 
will go, sure.” 

“ What about the truth of the illustration 
concerning the revolts of the peasants ?” 

“That was quite true. Three revolts 
occurred when the Emancipation Act was 
promulgated. For two years after the Ukase 
of 1861 the position of the landed proprietors 
(i. e., the nobles—all landed proprietors in 
Russia enjoy the privilege of nobility) re- 
mained precarious. Labor was scarcely to 
be obtained. The peasantry, excited and dis- 
trustful of their former masters, continued to 
wait for further liberty and more land. Agi- 
tators distributed proclamations and golden 
charters, bestowing the proprietors’ lands 
on the peasantry. Partial risings took place 
from the misinterpretation of some of the 
provisions of the Emancipation Act. In 
some districts, and sometimes in entire dis- 
tricts, the peasantry refused to submit to the 
military authorities, and were punished — 
sometimes shot down. About two hundred 
peasants lost their lives in sporadic attempts 
at agrarian revolts, which proceeded gen- 
erally from ignorance, and from the machina- 
tions of socialist emissaries and religious 
fanatics.” 

“ Where did these risings take place ?” 

“ Principally on the Volga and in the 
province of Kazan. At Bezdna, in the latter 
province, the rising under Anthony Petrof, 
who called himself a prophet and an ambas- 
eador from the czar, assumed formidable di- 
mensions. It was joined by four thousand 
peasants, who stood four discharges of mus- 
ketry before they dispersed. They lost fifty- 
one killed and forty badly wounded, while their 
leader was captured and shot by sentence of 
court-martial. Anthony Petrof had told them 
they were free men, and that the land be- 
longed to them; and they believed so firmly 
in their leader’s mission that, when the mili- 
tary fired, they continued to shout: ‘We 
shall not give him up; we alone are for the 
ezar. You are firing into Alexander Nicola- 
evitch himself!’ A still more serious out- 
break occurred in the province of Penza, in 
the centre of a population of 163,000 souls. 
The rioters insisted that the true Ukase of 
Emancipation was being kept from them by 
a priest, and, with shouts of ‘ Liberty!’ they 
paraded a red flag through the villages. A 
company of soldiers sent to disperse them 
were attacked with staves and compelled to 
retreat. Their leader, a Molokan sectarian, 
announced that he was the Grand-duke Con- 
stantine, brother of the emperor. Risings 
took place in the provinces of Tambof, Cher- 





ingof, Podolia, Smolensk, and Witebsk. The ! the tongue turned toward the palate. He 


total number of rioters shot down is officially 
reported to have been sixty, and the number 
dangerously wounded eighty. Many others 
were crushed to death, and a considerable 
number sent to Siberia. All this is matter 
of record, and was officially communicated to 
Lord Clarendon by Mr. Michell, the British 
consul here, one of the best-informed men on 
the subject in the country. The faci that the 
peasantry will only rise in the name of the 
ezar is due to the circumstance that they owe 
their emancipation to him, despite the long 
and determined opposition of the land-owners 
or nobility.” 

To return to our trip on the Neva. We 
started at four o’clock on the afternoon of 
August 28th, and reached our destination at 
about six o’clock. We had passed in review 
the entire river-front of the city, which, to- 
gether with the bends of the river, and the 
appearance of the shores, is not unlike the 
scene on the Thames from (say) Vauxhall 
Bridge to Hammersmith, if we except, in- 
deed, the peculiar gilded-domed mosques of 
the Russian capital. Upon landing we were 
ceremoniously received, and then shown over 
the works, constituting a colossal iron-foun- 
dery, forge, and workshop, where iron rails, 
bridges, locomotives, and other materials for 
railways, were manufactured. The works were 
in charge of an English engineer, and ranked, 
in point of dimensions and completeness, with 
some of the largest in the United States. 

At six o’clock we sat down to dinner in a 
long, wooden structure, which had apparently 
been erected especially for the purpose. Its 
rafters and walls were completely covered 
with green branches of aromatic trees, both 
the appearance and perfume of which added 
charms to the occasion. About two hundred 
gentlemen were present at this repast, at 
which the viands were even superior to those 
furnished us at the emperor’s table. Among 
its peculiarities were the avant diner, or sa- 
rosta, a Russian soup (rassolink), a cham- 
pagne-punch in the middle of the meal be- 
fore the réis were served, artichokes (a great 
delicacy in such a region), and the jaune, or 
yellow tea of China. Each guest was pre- 
sented with a bill of fare, on the reverse side 
of which was an imperial photograph of one 
of the great public works constructed by the 
company—a railway, a bridge, etc. 

An amusing incident occurred. The Jap- 
anese, several of whom were present (among 
them M. Q. Suzuki), were called upon for a 
speech, whereupon Baron Roman Romano- 
vitch Rosen, of the Russian Foreign Office, 
rose to respond on their behalf. 

“Sit down! sit down! We wish to hear 
the Japanese!” was exclaimed on all sides. 

The baron sat down. 

Repeated calls for the Japanese, to which 
no response. 

Baron Rosen again got up, and explained 
that the Japanese did not speak French, and 
went on to respond for them, as he said, at 
their request. 

Renewed cries for the Japanese. Baron 
Rosen sat down again. In the midst of these 
cries a little Japanese began to sing a song. 
It consisted of three or four consecutive 
semitones repeatedly uttered with the tip of 





kept up this monotonous chant for ten min- 
utes. This was his speech. Nobody under- 
stood a word of it; but it was applauded in 
the most vociferous manner from beginning 
to end. 

On the way back to St. Petersburg I re- 
newed the conversation on the relations of 
the nobles and peasantry to the crown. What 
follows is the substance of the information I 
received, verified by after-consultation of his- 
torical and official documents : 

In 1861 there was promulgated in Russia 
an ordinance as momentous as that of Magna 
Charta in England, and of a similar character, 
only Magna Charta was extorted from the king 
by the nobles, whereas the act of emancipa- 


tion was accorded by the czar to the people - 


in opposition to the wishes and interests of 
the nobility. This great act went into effect 
in 1863. It provided that the serfs should 
free themselves by the payment of a sum of 
money in installments running for forty-nine 
years. The money value of each serf was 
fixed at sixteen and two-third times the value 
of one year of his labor at that time. Of 
this amount twenty per cent. was to be paid 
down, the balance, as before stated, to be 
liquidated by installments running forty-nine 
years. This at least was the substance of the 
act, its provisions having actually to do more 
with the land than the peasantry. By the 
year 1865 these provisions were completed. 
The emancipation of the crown-peasants had 
been begun somewhat earlier, and was based 
on analogous provisions. The payments were 
to be made to the government, which, mean- 
while, recompensed the proprietors in ad- 
vance by a cash payment, for which the 
means were raised by loan. 

Substantially, therefore, the fifty million 
people who had previously -been slaves be- 
came free, and the nobles could no longer 
either claim their labor or live upon their 
tribute. This result at once placed the crown 
in immediate contact with the people, to 
whom, up to that time, it had been scarcely 
known, and only as a dimly-perceived and in- 
directly-acting power. The czar became now 
what he had never been before, not merely 
the sovereign, but the father, the pontiff, the 
savior, the god of Russia. The gratitude and 
veneration of the people for the author of 
their newly-acquired freedom knew no bounds. 
Up to that time the crown had reposed for 
support on the nobility; now it had become 
independent of the nobles. The latter feared 
for the utter destruction of their privileges. 
The right of nominating judges had been 
transferred from them to the crown. When- 
ever, in executing the provisions of the 
emancipation act, they had endeavored to 
conserve their own interests, the crown had 
defeated their object, not even scrupling to 
employ a secret circular from the Minister of 
the Interior to the governors of provinces, 
directing the latter to favor the interests of 
the peasants in the distribution of glebe- 
lands. Finally, it had transferred to new ter- 
ritorial institutions the administration of all 
matters relating to rural taxation and local 
improvements. Where was this march of in- 
novation to end? Was the charter granted 
by the Empress Catherine to be annulled? 
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Were the nobles no longer to have even. a 
voice in the empire ? 

There was yet another source of griev- 
ance—the opritchniks. These were privileged 
functionaries appointed by the crown, and 
drawn from the lower classes of society; in 
other words, commoners raised to power. As 
long ago as the reign of Ivan the Terrible, 
there had been opritchniks, but at that time 
the privileges of the nobles had been in full 
force. Were the hated opritchniks now to rule 
them as well as the peasantry ? 

These apprehensions led to a demand on 
the part of the nobles for a central represent- 
ative assembly, to be composed, first, of rep- 
resentatives of the people, on the basis of 
the new territorial institutions; and, second, 
of a chamber of nobles, to be elected by the 
provincial assemblies of nobility, to counter- 
balance the d atic infl es of the 
former Some of their arguments are quoted 
from M. Michell : 

“We” (the nobles) “have long pointed 
out that the only remedy against the abuses 
of the executive is the convocation of the 
representatives of the people, who shall de- 
posit their desires and their grievances at 
the foot of the throne. We desire that the 
words of the people addressed to the sover- 
eign, and the words of the sovereign to his 
people, shall no longer be falsified and sup- 
pressed by the opritchniks who stand around 
the throne.” . 

Another: “The territorial institutions 
must result in a central assembly ; but such 
an assembly, without a counterbalancing 
house of nobles, will be like an inflammable 
liquid that ignites by simple contact with the 

air. 

“Unhappy will be the day when Russia 
shall only see in the person of her sovereign 
a fortunate and mighty potentate who only 
reigns because he is supported by a million 
bayonets! In the person of the emperor we 
honor the anointed hereditary representative, 
and the progenitor of future representatives, 
of the majesty and supremacy of the law. 

‘“‘ The emperor prides himself on being the 
first nobleman in Russia. He has every rea- 
son to adopt that title, for our noble ances- 
tors raised his from their own ranks. But it 
has been for some time the fashion to assert 
that the throne has no need of support, and 
that the emperor is adored by the people, on 
whom he has lavishly bestowed both land 
and civil liberty; that, in fact, the emperor 
does not require the codperation of a few 
thousand nobles, when he reigns over mill- 
ions of hearts. I admit the argument, to a 
certain extent, as based on present circum- 
stances. But what, I ask, will be the posi- 
tion of the emperor when he shall have no 
more lands to distribute, no further liberties 
to confer on the peasants ? when the nobles, 
ruined, shall have emigrated, and left the em- 
peror to face, singly, a peasantry clamorous 
for further boons? Imagine a country of 
peasants, and an emperor the only noble in it ! 

“ Russia and the United States stand in 
almost the same attitude,” continued my 
companion. “For our emperor you have a 
Congress, which formerly had to deal with the 
Southern people through the planters, but 
which, since the emancipation act, deals with 





the negroes directly. It has given them free- 
dom, lands, civil rights. For return, it has suc- 
ceeded in perpetuating its own power, and 
making the most of it. For our nobles you 
have the ruined planters, who were your best 
educated men and the real conservators of 
republican (I do not say democratic) liberty, 
using the words in their lexicographical and 
not in your party sense, which is precisely 
the reverse. For our serfs you have your 
negro slaves. The parallel is complete.” 

He threw his papiross over the boat into 
the river, and looked at me triumphantly. 

I did not see his analogy in precisely the 
same way, so I asked him about the epritch- 
niks, 

“Oh, well,” he replied, “ you have the 
opritchniks just as we have. Your Durells, 
your Kelloggs, your Pinchbecks, and the car- 
pet-baggers and scalawags generally—these 
are your opritchniks, and may Heaven avert 
from your country the wretched conseq 
that must flow from their greed, their venal- 
ity, and their oppression !” 

Thus spoke Russian aristocracy. 
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REAM-LAND has not been sufficiently 
explored. Sir Semuel Baker and Dr. 

Hayes had far better turn their attention 
thither, than to go on with the Albert Nyan- 
za country, or the frozen regions of the North. 
In the first place, it is nearer home; in the 
second place, it is of more general interest. 
No other brain phenomenon is so little under- 
stood as dreaming. Insanity, clairvoyance, 
hasheesh and opium excitements, the various 
exaltations and depressions caused by reli- 
gious or intellectual absorptions, have been 
studied and catalogued a thousand times; 
but the nearest and most curious miracle of 
the brain, the average dream, has received at 
best but slender and unsatisfactory treatment. 

Mince-pie was formerly supposed to be 
the “stuff that dreams are made of.” Mr. 
Oilynose ate a Thanksgiving dinner, “and 
dreamed that a rhinoceros slept upon his 
stomach;” but, although overfeeding may 
produce bad dreams, the converse of the 
proposition is true, and the starving and the 
ascetic, women and children, generally small 
eaters, are the great dreamers. 

The average dream is an aggravating, pur- 
poseless, futile, fantastic, and inexplicable 
thing, although it sometimes has a queer co- 
herency and logic in it. The popular theory 
is, that the fatigued ideas give way to fresh 
ones, as relays of sentinels relieve the garri- 
son; but this theory is often upset by the 
fact that the every-day, commonplace, unin- 
teresting duties of our lives are reproduced in 
sleep. The nurse goes on dropping her medi- 
cines; the man of business has the agony of 
paying, or trying to pay, his notes ; the house- 
keeper pursues her dull routine of ordering 
dinner; the clerk posts his books; and the 
editor writes his smashing articles, through 
his dreams, as in the every-day, work-a-day 
life. What a relief it would be always to 
have a lively and improbable dream—a fan- 
tastic, beautiful vision—to relieve our plati- 





tudes ! 











It is the secret ‘of opium-eating, and half 
the secret of drunkenness and hasheesh—the 
desire to escape from the enormous trials, the 
fatigues, the annoyances, and ennui of daily 
life. 

But the average dream is not to be de- 

pended on; its only law of regularity is its ir- 
regularity. One thing is certain: the fatality 
which awaits upon effort. We never arrive 
at our journey’s end in a dream; all is there 
but completeness; we are dreaming a terrible 
parody on human life, always. The trunk is 
never packed, the rooms are never ready, the 
dinner is never cooked, the dress is never 
completed. It is impossible, by any law which 
has yet been recognized, to account for this 
peculiarity. Still less can we account for the 
conduct of our best friends. They invariably 
desert us. One lady, whom I have heard tell 
her dreams, says that her husband always be- 
comes a Satirical monster in dream-land, scoff- 
ing at her—a sort of combination of Voltaire 
and Machiavelli—so that often she rises from 
her couch to go to his to remonstrate with 
him, when she finds the amiable gentleman 
quietly snoozing away in the sleep of the 
just. He has never, she says, in waking mo- 
ments, shown his satirical side. The phan- 
toms of dream-land have evidently a spite 
against her married happiness. All this, and 
more, we have experienced. The memory, 
too, plays us strange tricks, and brings up 
some “island passed in the sea of reading,” 
some face we haye forgotten, or some dead 
quarrel we had buried out of sight. The 
average dream is strangely full of repulsive 
animals; monkeys and snakes run riot in it; 
it is a sort of mild delirium tremens occasion- 
ally. One excellent and well-regulated lady 
dreamed continually that she was rolled up 
with a monkey, a horrible and grinning ape, 
in a piece of matting, she a sort of involuntary 
Cleopatra! and, in this miserable society, was 
rolled down-hill all night. Nothing in old 
mythology is more horrible than this dream 
of the animals. An equally unaccountable 
dream was that of a lawyer, who dreamed 
every night, for ten years, that he went on 
board a steamship, got half-way over to Eu- 
rope, and suffered, in mid-ocean, a perpetual 
shipwreck. He went several] times to Europe, 
but never encountered a shipwreck. He had, 
it is true, with most lawyers in this commer- 
cial era, much steamship business, but he suf- 
fered any thing but shipwreck in the conduct 
of that. Perhaps this dream was the fee he 
paid to the Eumenides, his way of throwing 
the pearl of sleep into the sea. With very 
sensible and hard-headed people, the telling 
of dreams is prohibited as a weak and foolish 
pastime. Old Dr. Watts, in his immortal 
classic of “The Sluggard,” gives the telling 
of dreams a sarcastic reproof : 


“T paid him a visit, in hopes I should find 
He had took better care for improving his mind. 
He told me his dreams, talked of eating and drink- 


He pe. ie his Bible, and never loves think- 
ing.” 

The sluggard was undoubtedly an unrecog- 

nized idealist, who escaped from the visits of 

such a dreadful bore, as the doctor must have 

been, into the land of Nod. Doubtless the 

sluggard’s dreams were very agreeable ones; 
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he showed his appreciation of them by in- 
dulging in them so freely. 

That the sleep of the condemned criminal, 
and that the visions of the soldier on the field 
of battle, shoul.| b2 sweet, proves nothing for 
the speculative dream-observer, because, in 
the first place, the fact is not well substanti- 
ated ; in the second place, the physique of each 
dreamer must be understood. 

Halleck used to say that Campbell’s “ Sol- 
dier’s Dream” had in it the most musical and 
poetical verse in the English language: 


“Our bugles rang truce, as the night-cloud had 
lowered "— 


and, for the sake of that poem, we will allow 
that the poor, tired soldier sees his wife and 
his little ones, and embraces them a thousand 
times over; but it is more than probable that 
the tired soldier dreamed that his thatched 
cottage was in flames, and that he arrived just 
too late to save them all; or, more probably, 
he could not arrive at all. 

When those dreams come which trouble 
our affections, the dreams in which our near- 
est of kin are cruel, there is no doubt some 
trouble, chronic or temporary, with the heart. 
That mysterious organ which aches when we 
are grieved, jumps when we are frightened, 
throbs when we are agitated, and stops beat- 
ing only when we die, is so curiously inter- 
woven with our spiritual existence, that we 
find it hard to say where the body ends and 
the spirit begins, is generally overtaxed in 
sleep. The recumbent position is not good for 
it, particularly if itself is not in perfect order, 
and a perfectly “good heart” is a rare at- 
tribute. The mysterious messengers which 
it sends up to the brain are not always able 
to do their work correctly. But why the 
brain is dominated over by such a malicious 
demon, who delights in simply tormenting us, 
is inexplicable. One lady dreamed that she 
was giving a ball, her best bedroom was _ be- 
ing put in order for the reception of her 
guests, when, to her horror, she found that 
“ monsieur” refused to get out of bed, much 
less dress himself, and help her receive. Af- 
ter much expostulation, she induced him to 
rise, only to go back and find that a French 
teacher, whom she had employed twenty years 
before, and whom she had entirely forgotten, 
had taken his place, and this gentleman cool- 
ly announced to her that he was ill of typhoid 
fever, and should not be able to rise for sey- 
eral weeks ! 

The dreams of the young, and innocent, 
and pure, so often disturbed, troubled, and 
painful, are mysterious — why should those 
white souls be visited by the demons of re- 
morse, crime, and injustice? I have heard 
children tell of such painful visions, that any 
theory of dreaming would be upset. I do not 
refer to the good old average ghost—he is 

iy imagination (who is always a full- 

}imp, before reason has got out of long 
dresses) taking his exercise, through the poor 
little brain—but I refer to those sufferings 
which we deem the exclusive property of the 
elderly and the experienced. One young per- 
son told me that he had never had an agree- 
able dream in his life, and yet his life had 
been singularly placid. He dreamed always 
that he was treated with injustice, that he 





committed crimes, that he was hangry, and 
poor, and naked, that a crowd followed him, 
deriding him, and that wild beasts came and 
devoured him. That would seem to justify 
Paley’s theory, except that one wonders how 
such ideas found lodgment in his young brain 
at all; he had good health and good digestion, 
and lived much in the open air, so there was 
no known physical reason for this very sad 
average dream of his; perhaps it was another 
way of striking the balance, and of reducing 
him to a level with the poor fellow in the 
“ Amateur Casual,” who was always cold and 
naked and hungry, and who shuddered as he 
got under the blankets of a warm bed, and 
said, “My God! isn’t it cold!” Warmth 
had taught him for the first time what cold 
was like. 

Dreams, though almost always discon- 
nected, have sometimes a strange sequence 
of their own. One judiciously logical dream 
occurred to a lady who had been entertaining 
a company at her country-house with games, 
and who, getting tired of “Twenty Ques- 
tions,” “ Preferences,” and the like, had gone 
to bed, saying, “I wish I could create a new 
game.” I will try and tell it fairly : 

She dreamed that she sat with a large 
circle of people around a wood-fire, and that 
one venerable - looking man arose and said, 
“Let any one make a striking remark to his 
next neighbor, involving a question, either his- 
torical, philosophical, or moral, such as this, 
‘Was Anne Boleyn a beauty or simply a 
flirt ?’ or this, ‘ Are photographs of the moon 
of any use?’ or this: ‘Is love a sentiment 
which involves constancy, or does it exist 
independently of our moral nature ?’ and the 
answer shall be in rhyme.” 

The company took it up with vigor, and 
each responded with a sprightly verse. The 
first, @ propos of Anne Boleyn, brought out 
the following : 


“ A beauty and flirt was fair Annie, we fear, 
Else why came her lily - white throat to the 
block ? 
But devoutly we pray, that where she is now, 
She is giving old Henry a terrible knock.” 


Which is certainly a sound piece of m 
rality, if poor poetry. : 

The next question, involving the usefulness 
of lunar photography, was practical, to say 
the least : 


“ The man in the moon came down too soon, 
To have his picture taken ; 
Had he only staid, he needn't have paid 
To have had his picture taken.” 


Like all great men—Buffalo Bill, and the 
like— the photographers would have been 
glad to take him for nothing, that mysterious 
man in the moon. 

The next one was more sentimental. They 
had got round to the fire by this time; the 
dreamer forgot the intermediate questions and 
rhymes, but she always remembered the vi- 
sion of the youth and maiden, who sat by the 
fire, as the young girl turned slowly toward 
the youth and said, “Is love a sentiment 
which involves constaney, or does it exist 
independently of our moral nature?” A 
thrill ran through the ghostly company. It 
changed to a sad and gentle melancholy, as 
the young man answered slowly : 





** My love is like this fire! 
Like this it shall aspire, 
To rise up with its flashes, 
And die in its own ashea,”’ 


Whereupon the dreamer went off into confu- 
sion and inconsequence, but when she awoke 
she wrote down what she could remember of 
her dream, and it has “ come to pass,” in one 
sense, for the game has since been played with 
great success by a circle of clever friends. 

The world is full of stories of dreams like 
the following. I merely select one as an il- 
lustration : 

Captain Robert McKnight, a young Scot- 
tish officer, dreamed before going into battle 
that his mother had come to him, and had 
said to him, “ Wear your Bible over your 
heart, my son, and it shall save your life to- 
morrow.” He obeyed her, and on the even- 
ing of the next day found a bullet embedded 
in the sacred pages. 

No doubt the good book does us service 
both within and without, and a mother’s 
prayers are the things next to the Divine 
love; but why was not Lieutenant Thompson 
saved, whose Bible was also in his pocket, 
but not anywhere near the fatal bullet which 
took away his young life? His mother un- 
doubtedly prayed for his life with quite as 
much earnestness as the other. It is dan- 
gerous to our peace of mind to believe that 
the Divine Regulator of human affairs ever 
administers his own laws otherwise than im- 
partially. Did He allow himself to be deflected 
by our cries of anguish, what mother would 
ever lose a son ? 

The bullet which struck that Bible was 
no more Heaven-directed than the other bul- 
let which struck the heart. They both did 
the work which was given them to do. So 
with all warnings and visits from those who 
are gone on to a better world, and with mys- 
terious coincidences. I believe in none of 
them, and yet I like to read of them and hear 
them told—a part of the great arcana which 
surround us. We all have a preference for 
seeing the moon over our right shoulders, 
although we may agree with Mr. Willett, in 
“ Barnaby Rudge,” that if we let the moon 
alone, the moon will let usalone. We cannot 
help trying to propitiate the Fates—we can- 
not let the moon alone. 

I was much impressed by one of these 
dream-coincidences once from the dignity of 
the narrator. One of our bravest generals in 
the late war told it me, and he was the chief 
actor in it. He had been taken down with a 
fever, and had scarce sense to reach one of 
the hospital-boats of the Sanitary Commission, 
just as it was taking on beard a ghastly 
freight of wounded men from one of the most 
bloody engagements. Of course ‘for many 
hours the poor, sick general must wait for 
what he most needed—a glass of brandy. 
After his alternate chills and burnings he fell 
finally into a troubled sleep, and began 
dreaming naturally of a young protégé of his 
whom he had started in the wine-business in 
New York, a young man named Pascolis. 
He dreamed that Paseolis came to him, and 
said : 

“General, I have come down here for you. 
I feared you might be ill; don’t you think @ 
drink of nice French brandy would revive 
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you? I put a bottle in my pocket before I 
left home, hoping it would do you good!” 

The poor general awoke, to wish that this 
refreshing vision were a reality; but, alas! 
he heard only the groans of the dying, he 
saw only the overworked surgeons and 
nurses attending to those whose needs were 
greater than his. 

He could scarcely believe his eyes, as, 
looking up the companion-ladder, he saw, de- 
scending through the crowd and confusion, 
Pascolis in the flesh, He made his way over 
the wounded men straight to the general. 

“ Ah, general!” said he; “I have been 
searching for you through two or three boats. 
Your wife had a dream that you were ill, and 
she has sent. me down here to get you, and I 
have a bottle of Freneh brandy in my pocket. 
It would revive you to take a draught of it.” 

Whereupon the opportune Pascolis poured 
out a small quantity of the precious fluid into 
the tin cup of his brandy-flask, and held it to 
the general’s blue lips. 

It took the poor, sick man a long time to 
get Pascolis and the brandy out of dream- 
land, but the two brought the general home; 
and he is alive still, telling this dream with 
undiminished belief. 

The Bible gives us some important dream- 
stories. Joseph’s dream, Jacob’s dream, and 
Pharaoh’s dreams, had political, scientific, 
and poetical significance, but they were not 
average dreams. The beautiful dream which 
we all love and would gladly indulge in comes 
not often. Shakespeare images it forth when 
he speaks of “the cloud-capped towers, the 
gorgeous palaces,” If this were the “ stuff 
which dreams are made of ” it would be like 
that fabled stuff of Damascus, which, in the 
day was pale and sombre, but in the night 
was scarlet and gold, purple and amber, green 
and azure, gleaming like the stars, and burn- 
ing like the sun. Such an “insubstantial 
pageant” is hard to tell; as well paint the 
rainbow, as to catch the glories of such a 
dream in language. The danger is not that 
you tell more than you dream, but that you 
dream far more than you can tell. I had 
such a dream once, although I regret to say 
that my native powers of imagination were 
much exalted, first, by an illness, and, second- 
ly, by an unusual dose of morphine. I have 
no intention of invading the great sphere al- 
ready filled by the “ Confessions of an Opium- 
Eater.” My poor little vision was a very sec- 
ondary matter to De Quincey’s. 

A long descent, a tremendous fall, was the 
beginning of it. We are all more or less ac- 
quainted with that great tumble into dream- 
land, which sometimes overdoes itself, and 
wakes us up completely. 

However, I found myself in the bowels of 
the earth, in a great cavern, surrounded with 
jewels, emeralds and opals, sapphires and 
pearls, diamonds of superb size and the 
clearest water. The morphine had been gen- 
erous, and the diamonds were very large. 
The jewelry was not alone rich in itself, but 
it had been carefully manufactured into 
shapes tasteful and elegant, all ready, as 
ladies say, “ to put on.” I remember glitter- 
ing necklaces of superior design, bracelets 
which really ornamented the arm, coronets 
and crowns, butterflies and birds, flowers and 





fruits, all in jewels. The green vaults of 
Dresden were distanced by my cavern. In 
fact, jewelry has looked poor and cheap to 
me since that dream, which imprisoned the 
rainbow, and made the heavenly bodies tribu- 
tary in shape and suggestion. The crescent 
moon, the stars, the planet Saturn, all were 
mine, in sapphire, in diamond, and emerald. 
At length I got through with the jewels, and 
came to a glass case full of queer little im- 
plements in jasper, in amber, in lapis-lazuli, 
and in malachite. I became aware of a little 
hump-backed comp a sort of gnome. 
He was sent to me from the far-off fairy- 
stories of childhood, and I greeted him with 
the cordiality due to an old acquaintance. 
He told me the strangest stories, and some 
of them were very improbable. Among his 
many jewels he had missed that pearl called 
truth ; but it matters little, I have forgotten 
them all. 

Not so his case of queer little imple- 
ments. I remember a pair of bellows made 
of amber ; I remember a pair of tongs in lapis- 
lazuli; but, best of all, I remember a little 
hammer in malachite. It was about as long 
as a lady’s hand, and beautifully made, with 
a mother-of-pearl handle, and a gold clamp, 
evidently designed by Benvenuto Cellini. 
This the generous gnome gave me. 

“Take this hammer, poor mortal,” said 
he, “‘as a memento of your visit to the King 
of the Jewels, and, when you strike anybody 
on the head with it, that person will become 
clever.” 

I awoke, and came back to the prosaic 
world, but, alas! I found I had left my little 
hammer in dream-land. 
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LTHOUGH the general war upon this | 


numerous class in a respectable commu- 
nity is of comparatively recent date, it must 
be admitted that mothers-in-law have been for 
centuries in ill repute. Old Montaigne, too 
much of a gentleman to be very severe upon 
those women who best indorse the proper rela- 
tions of the family, cannot forbear giving them 
a sly fling, as in the following. He is speaking 
of those often favored by fortune in spite of 
their efforts to do something quite the con- 
trary, and adds: “‘ As was the case with him 
who, throwing a stone at a dog, hit and killed 
his mother-in-law. Had he not reason to pro- 
nounce this verse ?— 


* Fortane has more judgment than we.’” 


Mothers-in-law belong entirely to a civil- 
ized and Christianized community. In the 
patriarchal state, the father was sole auto- 
crat in the family; and women, if scheming 
and meddlesome and quarrelsome, as were 
Sara, Rebecca, Leah, and even Rachel, were 
obliged to carry out their doings without the 
aid of a mother-in-law. I imagine those 
grand old fellows, with their princely fam- 
ilies, knew better than to mix up things as 
we do in our day. To take a wife with them 
meant to go out with her, and be separate; if 
one went to the right, the other went to the 
left. Jacob, who had a touch of the spooney 





in bis composition, tried to live with his fa- 
ther-in-law, Laban, but the plan did not 
work well, and he was glad to go out and be 
separate, and manage his household in his 
own way, as a manly man will do. 

So long as the marriage law exists as a 
lawful institution, mothers-in-law will exist— 
mothers-in-law in the true sense; for I sup- 
pose to produce a mother-in-law there must 
have been a legal case of marriage, not one 
of those relations which the complaisant 
courts of New York recognize as marriage ; 
for, atrocious as this class of women are sup- 
posed to be, they are grim sticklers for what 
is regarded as respectable, and the least dig- 
nified of the number would refuse to worry a 
house where the relation was unsanctioned 
by due process of religion and law. A man 
may escape the penalty of the mother-in-law 
by constituting bimself an Ishmael. 

Among savages the man s¢es a pretty 
squaw, whom he knocks down,'and she be- 
comes his wife ; or, in less extreme rudeness, | 
he leaves some significant token at her cabin- 
door, and, if she comes forth and takes it in, 
he enters and leads her forth—she is his 
wife. Should the old squaw follow, no doubt 
a Parthian arrow would settle the case for 
her. Here the man is absolute, the appli- 
ances of life simple and limited. There is no 
silver to be looked after; no buttons to be 
sewed on; no servants to be scolded; none 
of these and similar superabounding trials to 
fret the wife; exasperate the husband, and 
provoke the imterference of the’ mother-in- 
law. If the husband is out of a night, the 
wife has no cause for jealousy, nor will he 
stumble in at midnight with a hiccough; he 
is doing nothing worse than spearing a sal- 
mon or impaling a deer to enrich the larder, 
or it may be prowling about an enemy’s camp 
to secure a scalp or two. 

Mothers-in-law, then, belong to an ad- 
vanced civilization. They came in as a solid 
institution with Christianity, for it must be 
acknowledged that, however highly cultured 
were the Greeks and Romans, they justified 
a great deal of irregularity in their family re- 
lations ; and the mother-in-law was not fully 
inaugurated till the Church took the matter 
in hand, and began to keep registers, and 
hold men to their contracts ; and old barons 
were brought sharply round in their doings, 
and finally taught to see it was for their inter- 
est to establish orderly, legitimate, and Chris- 
tian families ; and thus, when a man married, 
he could not break away from the surroundings 
of his wife and himself. He could not be ab- 
solute, and she nothing, as with the savages. 
Thus it will be seen that the Church and the 
law have gradually created this respectable 
nuisance, the mother-in-law. She is one of 
the links that hold society together. She 
proves that a man might have had a godfa- 
ther. She indorses the entire respectability 
of existing relations. 

The Jewish nation have been in advance 
of all others in the sacredness with which 
they have regarded the marriage relation, 
though allowing usages unrecognized by 
Christianity. With them the influence of the 
mother-in-law was felt and acknowledged at 
a very early date. Nothing in literature is 
more beautiful than the affectionate devotion 
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of Ruth, the grandmother of the royal David, 
to her mother-in-law. Strack with poverty, 
bereaved and widowed, the disconsolate Nao- 
mi turned her face homeward to her own 
country and kindred, and besought her two 
daughters-in-law to leave her, and be at peace 
with their own people. One of them kisses 
her mother-in-law and turns back, Not so 
the lovely Ruth, destined to be the progeni- 
tor of the Christ. She refused to forsake the 
woman who has mothered the man whom she 
loved and lost. 

She exclaims: “ Entreat me not to leave 
thee; for whither thou goest I will go, and 
where thou lodgest I will lodge; thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God my God. 
Where thou diest I will die, and there will I 
be buried; the Lord do so to me, and more 
also, if aught but death part thee and me.” 

Beautiful importunity! beautiful devo- 
tion! Can human love and tenderness go 
further than this? One such example should 
plead trumpet-tongued for a thousand moth- 
ers-in-law. 

There is another case which, incredible as 
it may seem, caused a miracle to be wrought 
in behalf of a mother-in-law. It would seem 
that Simon’s wife’s mother was grievously af- 
flicted with fever, and, she being greatly be- 
loved of her friends, they besought the Christ 
to heal her, which he did with singular dignity. 

In these modern days, mothers who are 
well-to-do in the world like to be surrounded 
by neatness, order, and taste. They see to 


might be bettered, makes her presents, tells 
her how many failures she herself made be- 
fore her own house-keeping became anyway 
perfect, and encourages her in every way. 
If the wife is of a teachable, gentle make, 
wonders are accomplished. Reform is at 
once inaugurated, and the young puir take a 
new lease of life and happiness, 

But the women of our day are not made 
to learn or to conciliate, They domineer. 
Perhaps they are not native-born—perhaps 
they come from a country where the domestic 
virtues are little esteemed—where the wom- 
en are made free only by marriage, and they 
dress to go abroad, not to beautify a home. 
The young man finds himself suddenly de- 
prived of all the quiet, peace, and order of 
the fireside. In vain he tries to instruct—in 
vain he exercises patience and forbearance. 
The wife is violent, treacherous, and slattern- 
ly; it is her nationality, it is useless to com- 
plain. If the mother-in-law ventures a word 
of remonstrance, she is outraged by the worst 
kind of abuse, and all sorts of indignities 
heaped upon her. It is easy to see where all 
this must and does end with the unfortunate 
pair. Reverse the picture, say it is a daugh- 
ter who has married a lord, a count, or some- 
thing of the sort, and the end is the same— 
separation, divorce— without aid from the 
mother-in-law. 

No persons should enter into the marriage 
relation unprovided with a reasonable means 
of support, and the household should be set 
up ouside of the paternal home. It is rarely 





all the little details of a household ex 
tiously. Knickerbocker wives and mothers, 
New-England wives and mothers, have a liv- 
ing estimate of cheery comfort. They can- 
not abide any thing slipshod. Food well and 
wholesomely cooked, garments well made 
and well preserved, are the sine gua non with 
them. Every thing must be thorough. They 
themselves last well—are blithe, healthful, 
and plump, till well on in life. Their boys 
are used to all this handsome if not faultless 
house-keeping. They have been church-going, 
studious, well-conditioned boys—well brought 
up, if not heroically so. Now, see what may 
come. 

The boy marries some woman of a wholly 
different training, and the change is utter 
and entire. He who never knew a slipper out 
of place can now never find one. He who had 
his own bureau and closet and desk, which 
no one invaded, finds every thing topsy- 
turvy, strings and straps and buttons gone 
to the dogs, and mixed up with combs and 
brushes, ribbons, petticoats, and all sorts of 
unmentionables ; no towels of a morning, no 
soap—nothing as it should be. He goes to 
breakfast: his wife is bedizened with jewel- 
ry, her hair is in papers, her wrapper disor- 
dered; the bread is heavy, the steak over- 
done, the coffee “thick as mud.” He is not 
a hero nor a philosopher, but a plain young 
man without pretension or nonsense. He 
flings out something about his “ mother’s 
good bread,” and goes out to get his break- 
fast at a restaurant. 

In the mean while, the terrible mother-in- 
law sees that matters are going wrong, and— 
she ventures with all gentleness to give a 
little advice—to help on the arrangements 
for the young wife, to show her bow things 





well for two households to conjoin under the 
same roof. The young wife, unless of a con- 
scientious, sympathetic make, is sure to give 
or receive cause for aggression. The differ- 
ence in years and experience, some touch of 
natural feeling felt by the mother at finding 
herself, perhaps, neglected or ignored by the 
child of her love; mean, petty discontent 
about precedence, dress, looks, and expendi- 
ture, are very apt to supervene and create 
annoyance, which it is wiser to avoid. I re- 
member my grandfather refused to have any 
of his children move into the old homestead, 
though bordering upon a century, saying: 
“Tt is better to be lord of the castle one’s 
self.” 

Lucretia Mott, whose finely-ordered house- 
hold might be considered a model home, I 
saw surrounded by her children and grand- 
children. Cheerful, bright, and handsome, 
were they all. She told me they had all 
lived together for seven years, and never had 
the first word of disagreement been spoken 
among them. This was a beautiful experi- 
ence. All were Americans, cultivated and 
religious, which greatly diminished any ten- 
dency to disorder. 

Where differences of religion, nationality, 
and culture, exist, discords are sure to arise, 
and that without any sort of aid from the 
mother-in-law. In all cases a manly young 
man will do better to cast himself and wife 
upon their own responsibilities, and both will 
do well to shoulder their own shortcomings, 
remembering that the mother-in-law is pretty 
sure to have as much as she can well carry, 
without being made to carry their burdens 
also. 

Exizasetn Oakes Sura. 





ONLY A LODGER! 





O home for the weary one to-night, 
Only a lodging-place ; 
My heart gleams not in its garish light— 
Only my face. 


Ah, why should be warmth and glow where yet 
No loving eyes I see? 

Outside of the blinds, the cold and wet 
Are more like me. 


I do not know but my cottage-eaves 
Drip with the chill March rain, 

Or round its porch wild Winter weaves 
His shrouds again ! 


Yet if, betwixt me and the storm, 
My curtained windows rose, 

With a stingier fire my heart were warm 
In spite of snows. 


Not palaces, where strangers wait 
With lavish dole for hire, 

Could tempt my feet from my lowly gate 
And Love’s sweet fire. 


I’m a lodger in the town to-night, 
Just for the dear ones’ sakes ; 
That love to nourish, whose holy light 
Home’s sunshine makes ! 
W. C. Riowarps. 





MISCELLANY. 


MARVELS OF NITRO-GLYCERINE. 


ITHIN a few years our community 
have become familiar with the name 
and terrible effects of a new explosive agent, 
called nitro-glycerine, and I feel sure that you 
will be glad to be made acquainted with the 
remarkable qualities and relations of this 
truly wonderful substance. Every one knows 
that clear, oily, and sweet-tasting liquid 
called glycerine, and probably most of you 
have eaten it for honey. But it has a great 
many valuable uses, which may reconcile you 
to its abuse for adulterating honey, and it is 
obtained in large quantities as a secondary 
product of the manufacture of soap and can- 
dies from our common fats. Now, nitro-gly- 
cerine bears the same relation to glycerine 
that saltpetre bears to caustic md Com- 
mon saltpetre, which is the .xygenated in- 
gredient of gunpowder, is called in chemis- 
try potassic nitrate, and, although the com- 
mercial supply comes wholly from natural 
sources, it can easily be made by the action 
of nitric acid on caustic potash. My assist- 
ant will pour some nitric acid into a solution 
of caustic potash, and you will soon see crys- 
tals of saltpetre appear, shooting out from 
the sides of the dish, whose image we have 
projected on the screen. In a similar way 
we can prepare nitro-glycerine by pouring 
glycerine in a fine stream into very strong 
nitric acid, rendered more active by being 
mixed with sulphuric acid—oil of vitriol. 
We could easily make the experiment, but 
you could see nothing. There is no apparent 
change, and it is a remarkable fact that, when 
pure, nitro-glycerine resembles, externally, 
very closely glycerine itself, and, like it, is a 
colorless, oily fluid—the reddish-yellow color 
of the commercial article being due to im- 
purities. As soon as the chemical change is 
ended, the nitro-glycerine must be very care- 
fully washed with water, until all adhering 
acid has been removed. The material thus 
obtained has most singular qualities, and not 
the least unexpected of these is its stability 
under ordinary conditions. After the terrible 
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accidents that have happened, it would, per- 
haps, be rash to say that it did not readily 
explode ; but I can assure you that it is not 
an easy matter to explode pure nitro-glycer- 
ine. It is not nearly so explosive as gunpow- 
der, and I am told that the flame of an or- 
dinary match can be quenched in it without 
danger, although I confess that I should be 
unwilling to try the experiment. Still, there 
can be no doubt that, under ordinary circum- 
stances, a small flame will not ignite it. My 
knowledge of the matter is derived from 
Professor Hill, of the Torpedo Station at 
Newport, who has studied very carefully the 
preparation and application of the material. 
He is of opinion that most of the accidents 
which have given to nitro-glycerine such an 
unfortunate notoriety have been caused by 
the use of an impure article, and that proper 
care in its preparation would greatly lessen 
the danger attending its use. Nitro-glycerine 
is usually exploded, not by the direct applica- 
tion of heat, but by a sudden and violent 
concussion, which is obtained by firing in 
contact with it a fuse of some fulminating 
powder. The effects of this explosion are as 
peculiar as the method by which it is ob- 
tained, and I can best illustrate the subject 
by describing an experiment with nitro-gly- 
cerine which I witnessed myself at the Tor- 
pedo Station a few months since. 

It is so inconvenient to handle liquid ni- 
tro-glycerige that it is now usual to mix it 
with some inert and impalpable powder, and 
the names dualine and dynamite have been 
given to different mixtures of this kind; but 
in both of these the powder merely acts as a 
sponge. In the experiment referred to, a 
canister holding less than a pound of dynam- 
ite, and only a few ounces of nitro-glycerine, 
was placed on the top of a large bowlder- 
rock, weighing two or three tons. In order 
that you may fully appreciate the conditions, 
I repeat that this tin case was simply laid on 
the top of the bowlder, and not confined in 
any way.. The nitro-glycerine was then ex- 
ploded by an appropriate fuse fired from a 
distance by electricity. The report was not 
louder than from a heavy gun, but the rock 
on which the canister lay was broken into a 
thousand fragments. 

This experiment strikingly illustrates the 
peculiar action of nitro-glycerine. In using 
gunpowder for blasting it is necessary to con- 
fine it, by what is called tamping, in the hole 
prepared for it in the rock. Not so with ni- 
tro-glycerine. This, though it may be put up 
in small tin cartridges for convenience, is 
placed in the drill-holes without tamping of 
any kind. Sometimes the liquid itself has 
been poured into the hole, and then a little 
water poured on the top is the only means 
used to confine it. As an agent for blasting, 
nitro-glycerine is so vastly superior to gun- 
powder that it must be regarded as one of 
the most valuable discoveries of our age. Al- 
ready it is enabling men to open tracks for 
their iron roads through mountain-barriers 
which, a few years ago, it would have been 
thought impracticable to pierce, and, al- 
though its introduction has been attended 
with such terrible accidents, those best ac- 
quainted with the material believe that, with 
proper care in its manufacture, and proper 
precautions in its use, it can be made as safe 
as or even safer than gunpowder. 


But, while nitro-glycerine has such great 
rending power, it has no value whatever as 
& projectileagent. Exploded in the chamber 
of a gun, it would burst the breech before it 
started the ball. Indeed, there is a great 
popular misapprehension in regard to the 
limit of the projectile power of gunpowder, 
and inventors are constantly looking for more 
powerful projectile agents as the means of 
obtaining increased effects. But a study of 





the mechanical conditions of projection will 
show not only that gunpowder is most ad- 
mirably adapted to this use, but also that its 
capabilities far exceed the strength of any 
known material, and the student will soon be 
convinced that what is wanted is not stronger 
powder, but stronger guns. I do not mean to 
say that we cannot conceive of a better pow- 
der than that now in use, but merely that its 
shortcoming is not want of strength. 


With gunpowder we have a volume of gas, 
which would normally occupy a space three 
hundred times as great as the grains used, 
liberated rapidly, but still in a perceptible 
interval. With nitro-glycerine a volume of 
gas, nine hundred times that of the liquid 
used, is set free, all but instantaneously. 
Now, in order to appreciate the difference of 
effect which would follow this difference of 
condition, you must remember that all our 
experiments are made in air, and that this air 
presses with an enormous weight on every 
surface. If a volume of gas is suddenly 
liberated, it must lift this whole weight, 
which, therefore, acts as so much tamping 
material. This weight, moreover, cannot be 
lifted without the expenditure of a large 
amount of work, Let us make a rough esti- 
mate of the amount in the case of nitro-gly- 
cerine. We will assume that in the experi- 
ment at Newport the quantity exploded yielded 
a cubic yard of gas. Had the air given way, 
instead of the rock, the liberation of this vol- 
ume of gas must have lifted the pressure on 
one square yard (about nine tons) one yard 
high, an amount of work which, using these 
large units, we will call nine yard-tons or 
about 60,000 foot-pounds. Moreover, this 
work must have been done during the exces- 
sively brief duration of the explosion, and, 
it being less work to split the rock, it was the 
rock that yielded, and not the atmosphere. 
Compare, now, the case of gunpowder. The 
same weight of powder would yield only about 
one-third of the volume of gas, and would, 
therefore, raise the same weight to only one- 
third of the height; doing, therefore, but 
one-third of the amount of work, say 20,000 
foot-pounds. Moreover, the duration of the 
explosion being at least one hundred times 
longer than before, the work to be done in 
lifting the atmosphere during the same ex- 
ceedingly short interval would be only +}, of 
20,000 foot-pounds, or 200 foot-pounds, and, 
under these circumstances, you can conceive 
that it might be easier to lift the air than to 
break the rock. 

If there are some who have not followed 
me through this simple calculation, they may, 
perhaps, be able to reach clear views upon 
the subject by looking at the phenomenon ina 
somewhat different way. It can readily be 
seen that the sudden development of this 
large volume of gas, which becomes at once 
a part of the atmosphere, would be equiva- 
lent to a blow by the atmosphere against the 
rock ; or, what would be a more accurate rep- 
resentation of the phenomenon, since the air 
is the larger mass, and acts as the anvil, a 
blow by the rock against the air. It may 
seem very singular that our atmosphere can 
act as an anvil, against which a rock can be 
split, and yet it is so, and, if the blow has 
velocity enough, the atmosphere presents as 
effective a resistance as would a granite 
ledge. The following consideration will, I 
think, convince you that this is the case: I 
have here a light wooden surface, say, one 
yard square ; the pressure of the air against 
the surface is equal, as I just stated, to about 
nine tons; but the air presses equally on 
both sides, and the molecules have such great 
mobility that, when we move the surface 
slowly, they readily give way, and we en- 
counter but little resistance. If, however, we 
push it rapidly forward, the resistance great- 








ly increases, for the air-molecules must have 
time to change their position, and we en- 
counter them in their passage. If, now, we 
increase the velocity of the motion to the 
highest speed ever attained by a locomotive 
—say, one and one-fifth mile per minute—we 
should encounter still more particles, and find 
a resistance which no human muscle could 
overcome. Increase that velocity ten times, 
to twelve miles a minute, the velocity of sound, 


- and the air would oppose such a resistance 


that our wooden board would be shivered into 
splinters. Multiply again the velocity ten 


| times, and not even a plate of boiler-iron 


could withstand the resistance. Multiply the 
velocity once more by ten, and we should 
reach the velocity of the earth in its orbit, 
about 1,200 miles a minute, and, to a body 
moving with this velocity, the comparatively 
dense air at the surface of the earth would 
present an almost impenetrable barrier, 
against which the firmest rocks might be 
broken to fragments. Indeed, this effect has 
been several times seen, when meteoric mass- 
es, moving with these planetary velocities, 
penetrate our atmosphere. The explosions 
which have been witnessed are simply the ef- 
fect of the concussion against the aériform 
anvil at a point where the atmosphere is far 
less dense than it is here. So, in the case of 
the nitro-glycerine, the rock strikes the at- 
mosphere with such a velocity that it has the 
effect of a solid mass, and the rock is shiv- 
ered by the blow.—“ The New Chemistry,” by 
Josiah P. Cooke, Jr. 


—_—+ 
DUMAS THE ELDER. 


(Gustave zu Putlitz, one of the most dis- 
tinguished of contemporary German drama 
tists, has recently published a volume of 
“ Recollections of the Stage,” from which we 
translate the following :) 


I was indebted for another interesting 
acquaintance to Meyerbeer, who came to Par. 
is soon after I arrived there. With his char- 
acteristic kindness, he asked me what he could 
do for me, and I begged him to make me ac- 
quainted with Alexander Dumas. This he 
did immediately. Dumas oecupied a whole 
house, although he had no family, at that 
time invited no one, and, in the fullest sense 
of the word, lived for himself alone. For 
what the first story served I have no idea; 
the second story had been altered into one 
large hall, A negro opened the door, pushed 
the heavy Turkish hangings aside, and let me 
pass in. 

Dumas, a tall, broad- chested, herculean 
figure, was alone in the vast apartment, and 
received me sitting at his writing-table, in 
an easy, unceremonious manner, almost as 
though I had been a familiar acquaintance, 
and yet he certainly had hardly read my name 
in Meyerbeer’s note, and, if he had, he surely 
could not pronounce it. He begged me to 
excuse him for a few moments, as he had an 
article to finish, for which a messenger was 
waiting. His writing did not prevent his car- 
rying on a conversation with me — his pen 
seemed to move over the paper like a ma- 
chine, that now and then simply required a 
little of his attention to regulate its move- 
ment. While he was thus occupied, I had 
leisure to cast my eyes about the remarkable 
room I was in. It was, as I have said, a 
large, high hall, without windows, for, on the 
side where there, probably, at one time had 
been windows, there was now a conservatory, 
a sort of winter-garden, filled with palms and 
exotics, but they were unkept, and did not 
seem to have ever been arranged with an 
care, On the three other sides of the hall, 
about ten feet from the wall, there were hang- 
ings of a heavy, Turkish stuff, supported by 
odd, carved columns, upon each of which there 
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was a fantastic statuette. The only furniture 
in the apartment was a huge, white-oak table, 
together with here and there an accidental 
chair. 

“T am done—that is, with this article— 
really, I am never done,” said Dumas, after 
he had told me all about his theatre — Le 
Théatre Historique, subsequeutly Le Théatre 
Lyrique, and as such the cradle of Gounod’s 
“ Faust.” 

There only his own pieces were repre- 
sented, or such as were founded on his ro- 
mances. I knew Dumas was proprietor and 
director of this theatre, that he wrote the 

ys for it himself, and had been told that 

directed the rehearsals and attended per- 
sonally to the mise en scéne. I soon had an 
opportunity to convince myself that such 
was really the fact. 

“T really don’t know what I have written,” 
said Dumas, as he handed his ipt to 
the servant, who entered in to his 
ring, “* but that is your fault, for which, how- 
ever, I thank you, as I shall now have the 
pleasure of looking forward to a surprise to- 
morrow of my own preparing.” 

As he spoke, he reached me his hand to 
emphasize his thanks, or, at least, to give me 
a more formal welcome. 

“Ah, I see my room is as great a novelty 
to you as it has been to many another,” he 
continued. “This is the most admirable ar- 
rangement, at least for me, that can be im- 
agined, for here I have every thing together.” 

He raised one hanging after the other. 

“See, here is my sleeping apartment,” 
said he, as he rai: one of them. There 
stood a low bed, with a lion’s skin spread out 
before it — the product of one of his own 
hunting-excursions in the north of Africa, as 
he said. 

“Here is my bath-room, here my dining- 
room, and here my dressing-room. On both 
sides you see my library. It does not need 
to be large, as I have all the world’s history 
in my head. Two divisions I devote to my 
manuscripts.” He raised the curtains, and 
there lay, in the wildest confusion, partly in 
rolls and partly in packages, a mass of dusty 
old paper. 

fixed my eves in amazement on his ex- 
pressive face. The strongly-marked features, 
the slightly turned-up nose, the full lips, and, 
above all, the woolly, coal-black hair, made 
it easy to recognize the negro blood in his 
veins. He turned his large, intelligent eyes 
toward me, and seemed pleased to witness my 
astonishment. 

“ Yes, all that and much more, that has 
been lost, Heaven knows where, I wrote my- 
self,” said he, “and yet there are. those who 
pretend to know that I have my books writ- 
ten forme. Would it not have cost me more 
time to read and correct what others wrote 
than to write it myself?” 

His colossal powers of production amazed 
me, and I intimated as much. 

“ Yes,” said he, “ there is no limit to my 
powers of invention. My imagination is al- 
ways at work, even when I am otherwise oc- 
cupied, at this moment in fact. In order to 
have time, therefore, to write, I was com- 
pelled to arrange my manner of living as I 
have done. For me there is neither night 
nor day. I sleep when I am tired, eat when 
I am hungry, regardless of the hour. For 
that reason, a couple of my people are always 
on duty, and hold every thing in readiness. 
If I have slept a couple of hours, I ring for a 
bath, and then resume my work. If I don’t 
feel like writing, I go to sleep again, or take 
some refreshments. I do nothing at stated 
hours, except to attend to the rehearsals of 
my pieces, and often I write the second act 
of a piece on the stage, while the rehearsal 
of the first act is going on—that reminds me 
that I have a rehearsal in half an hour, and I 
am not yet dressed.” 








He rang and disappeared with a servant 
behind the hangings of his dressing-divisior. 
Our conversation was continued. I was very 
nigh thinking there was a deal of fanfaronade 
in what he told me; but now came caller after 
caller: actresses who wished to know this or 
that about their parts; the costumer, with 
samples of different stuffs; the secretary of 
the theatre, to whom a letter to the authori- 
ties was dictated. Dumas dispatched. them 
all, without appearing from behind the hang- 
ings. When he was ready we got into a car- 
riage that was waiting at the door ; but every 
few minutes he was compelled to stop, for we 
met several people on the road who were on 
their way to see him, mostly on matters con- 
cerning the theatre. 

At last we reached our destination, and 
the rehearsal began. Dumas directed it as 
commander-in-chief, with such care even to 
the smallest detail, and such consummate 
skill, that 1 comprehended the possibility of 
getting a really admirable performance out 
of a company of artists who were certainly, 
take them together, not above mediocrity. 
He had the address to put something of his 
wonderful genius in the personation of even 
the most unimportant parts. By attending 
the rehearsals and the performances at Du- 
mas’ theatre, I added not a little to my 
knowledge of dramatic art. 

Being otherwise occupied, I did not go 
there for a few days, and, when I returned, 
with the view of witnessing one of the last re- 
hearsals of a new piece, 1 found the theatre 
closed. In answer to my inquiries, the janitor 
replied, with a shrug: “ The theatre has come 
to grief, and the creditors have closed it.” 


—_—>—-. 


A VISIT TO ALFRED TENNYSON. 





BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 





(TranslJated for the Journnat.) - 


Tuart was a melancholy meeting between 
me and the great English poet, in his quiet, 
as home on the Isle of Wight. 
Fifteen years before I had visited Alfred 
Tennyson in company with Charles Dickens. 
Then we were in the best of humor—Dick- 
ens’s. sparkling wit carrying away with it, 
not only poor me, who have always had a 
weakness for humor, but even the grave Ten- 
nyson, who looks as if it cost him a labor to 
smile. 

At that time Tennyson was a fine-looking 
man, with black hair and beard, and his face 
was hardly furrowed. I thought that I had 

tly changed in those fifteen years; but 

ennyson had evidently grown older much 
faster. 

As we shook hands, we looked in each 
other’s eyes, and his filled with tears. Why, 
I don’t know exactly; I suppose it was a 
tribute paid to the memory of Charles Dick- 
ens 


Indeed, the first words he uttered were 
these : 

“ Ah, this time you come alone, Mr. An- 
dersen. Do you remember the theatrical per- 
formance at Gadshill ?” 

Why should I not? The play was “ Lon- 
don Assurance,” and the leading part was 
given by Charles Dickens. 

That was in 1858, and in the audience were 
Alfred Tennyson, Charles Reade, Goeschen, 
Delane, and others, whose names have since 
become famous. 

“What a time we bad!” exclaimed Ten- 
nyson. 

“ Yes,” I replied, ‘and do you remember 
getting us out of bed at four o’clock in the 
morning, so that we might go with you to the 
Isle of Wight ?” 

Of course he did, and he made me walk 





with him through the garden, as he had done 
fifteen years before. 

There was the tablet to the memory of 
young Hallam. It looked somewhat dimmer 
than in 1858, but it had been surrounded in 
the most wsthetic manner with the finest 
growth of ivy. 

“Ivy seems to be your favorite plant,” I 
said to Tennyson. 

“To tell you the truth, it is,” he replied. 
“Tvy needs no nursing. It knows neither 
cold nor heat. It is the plant of immor- 
tality.” 

“ But what about laurel ?” I rejoined. 

“Laurel-wreaths,” he said, playfully, “look 
well enough in pictures ; but, in reality, they 
wither too soon.” 

This was a golden saying. How many 
writers have I seen wreathed in laurel, and 
how soon the laurel became dry and with- 
ered ! 

We returned to Tennyson's library. He 
showed me the manuscript of his first volume 
of poems. I opened the first page — “‘ Where 
Claribel low lieth.” 

To me there is in this quiet little poem 
something indescribably charming. The small 
country graveyard is described in a few lines, 
with such consummate ability that you ac. 
tually believe yourself to be there; and 
that, while you inhale the fragrant breeze 
fanned by the branches of the old tree, you 
seem to hear, as if coming fron# far away, 
that “ancient melody,” which will be sure to 
vibrate in your heart when you read “ Clari- 
bel,” provided there is a poetical vein in your 
bosom. 

“Tell me about dear Scandinavia,” said 
Tennyson to me, . 

“ When I left the Sound,” I replied, laugh- 
ing, “it was raining, and the Kattegat was 
lashed into a fury.” 

“ Now,” he rejoined, “that Kattegat of 
yours is horribly destructive of shipping-craft, 
but I take it to be the most interesting sea in 
Europe. Old Kanneguy, the man-eating giant, 
was buried in it, right off the shores of Jut- 
land. Kattegat, the young hero, overpowered 
him ; but, when he himself died of a broken 
heart, on account of fair Sigrid’s faithless- 
ness, he swore he would never be at rest until 
the whole of Jutland was buried in the blue 
waters of the sea; and so his spirit storms 
and raves almost incessantly, giving the sea- 
painters sublime subjects, travelers the sea- 
sickness, and marine-i s the headache.” 

The transition from the weird and sublime 
to the laughable was so sudden and unex- 
pected, that we both burst into hearty merri- 
ment. But this is the peculiarity of Tenny- 
son’s genius, that he will suddenly contrast 
the grandest flights of his imagination with 
something droll and ludicrous, which will 
startle you at first, but ultimately fill you 
with all the more admiration for him. 

He asked me about my last writings. I 
pointed to my eyes, and exclaimed : 

“ How can I be expected to do much when 
my lights every moment threaten to go out?” 

Tennyson suggested an amanuensis. 

“No, no,” I replied, “I cannot dictate 
original matter. Iam at a loss to account 
for the faculty of some writers to do so. 
M. Thiers told me the other day that he dic- 
tated the whole of his ‘ History of the Con- 
sulate and the Empire.’ I was amazed at 
this. I, for one, must be alone when I write. 
The presence of a secretary would disturb 
me. Did you ever dictate any of your works 
to a secretary?” 

“No, no,” he replied, eagerly, “I think 
like you. inal composition through an- 
other person seems to me impossible. All 
the copy I ever sent to the printer was writ- 
ten with my own hand.” 

When I left him, he said to me: “My 
old friend, both of us are past the meridian 
of life; but I believe there is still a great 
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deal of work in us. You have eclipsed the 
splendid imagery of the ‘ Arabian Nights.’” 

I interrupted with a deprecating gesture, 
saying, “ And you have verified what Macau- 
lay wrote about your splendid language, that 
‘English, in the right hands, can sound as 
melodious as the tongues of Italy or Spain.’ ” 

“We part, then, with compliments,” said 
Tennyson. “It is good that both of us are 
sincere.” . . . 

I am sure I was.—Scandinavian Review, 


——_+>+— 


FRANCIS DEAK, THE HUNGARIAN 
STATESMAN. 


(Translated for the JoURNAL.) 


Francis Deak, the veteran Hungarian 
statesman, who is about to retire to private 
life, was visited the other day by a corre- 
spondent of the Frankfort Gazette, who fur- 
nishes the following account of his interview 
with the man who, for nearly twenty years 
past, has held the destinies of Hungary in his 
hand, and to whom his country, more than to 
anybody else, is indebted for the extraordi- 
nary progress which it has made since 1852; 
while the house of Hapsburg, but for Francis 
Deak’s able and energetic efforts, would have 
hardly kept Hungary, its brightest jewel, in 
its glittering crown. 

“T met Francis Deak,” writes the above- 
mentioned correspondent, “at his rooms in 
Danube Street, Pesth. He had just returned 
from the parliamentary buildings, and seemed 
greatly fatigued. Imagine a short, stout 
man, somewhat stooping, with scarcely any 

*neck at all, and a massive head, surmounted 
by dense, iron-gray hair. The features of the 
countenance are by no means handsome, but 
for that matter quite expressive. His large, 
black eyes light up as he speaks, while his 
heavy mustache conceals the energetically- 
formed small mouth. M. Deak dresses in 
plain black, and I noticed no jewelry, of 
which his countrymén are commonly so fond, 
about his person whatever. 

“The rooms in which the great Hungarian 
statesman lives are by no means elegantly 
fitted up. They are in the third story of a 
private house, and he has to content himself 
with such humble accommodations, his long 
political life having diminished rather than 
increased the small fortune which he inherited 
from his father. 

“ At the time I met him he was not in 
very good-humor, but, nevertheless, treated 
me with extreme politeness. I opened the 
conversation, after I had seated myself oppo- 
site him in an easy-chair, which had evidently 
done service for thirty years or longer, by 
asking M. Deak to give me his views on the 
financial crisis in Hungary. He replied: 

“*Tt is a very sad calamity, but it is not 
near as bad as some of our papers represent 
it. All the world is snffering from over-spec- 
ulation. We Hungarians are bound to extri- 
cate ourselves from our present difficulties as 
soon as any of our fellow-sufferers among the 
nations, because our country is as rich as any 
of the most favored of them. Hungary pro- 
duces the best of wines, excellent cereal 
crops, tobacco, horses, ete. Our future, I am 
sure, is very bright.’ 

“T alluded to his absence from the re- 
cent banquet in honor of the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the accession of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph to the Austrian crown. 

“*T have néver been a courtier,’ replied 
M. Deak, ‘ but all my life long a hard-working 
student. Had I acted like Andrassy on the 
one hand, or Kossuth on the other, I might 
have led, for a year or two, a brilliant, con- 
spicuous, and giddy life; but I would have 
surely lost my influence with the people ; and 
would have, lomg ere this, been forgotten or 
neglected. Now I can honestly say that I 





have performed the mission of my life to my 
own satisfaction, and, I am free to say, not 
altogether to the disapproval of my fellow- 
citizens. It is true I have remained poor, 
and there are some things which I have been 
unable to accomplish. But I have done my 
best; and I will speedily retire to my little 
farm at Ranorz, and devote the remainder of 
my days to the writing of my reminiscences, 
which has always been a favorite idea of 
mine.’ 

“T was anxious to elicit a little more 
from this eminent man, and so I said: 

“*Pardon me, M. Deak; but the jour- 
nals and orators of the Left do not share 
your confidence in the bright political pros- 
pects of Hungary.’ .. . 

“*T know,’ he said, with increased ani- 
mation, ‘they have not yet got over their 
distrust of the intentions and tendencies of 
the house of Hapsburg. But, believe me, 
sir, there is to-day no man more fully satis- 
fied that any but a truly liberal policy toward 
Hungary will ultimately cost him his crown 
than Francis Joseph of Austria. The emperor 
is one of the few rulers who have learned 
something by the disasters of their reigns. 
I have had numerous conversations with him, 
and I know him well. He has protested 
to me again and again that he would never 
repeat the blunders of the past. I saw him 
in 866, when the grief over the campaign 
of Sadowa had utterly broken him down. He 
wept bitterly—the strong man—as he told 
me about the horrible scenes through which 
he had passed. Francis Joseph will continue 
in the right path.’ .. . 

“M. Deak paused a moment, and then 


said: 

“*The other day I met one of your Ger- 
man countrymen, M. de K——, who told me 
that abroad I am looked upon as imbued 
with a spirit of hostility to all nationalities 
except my own. This is a curious error, the 
more so as I am on terms of friendship with 
not a few well-known foreigners. I am well 
acquainted with Prince Bismarck, and, until 
1870, corresponded regularly with him. Rat- 
tazzi was a personal friend of mine; and 
Adolphe Thiers, during his journey in Hun- 
gary, in 1855, did me the honor to pass sev- 
eral days under my humble roof. It is hum- 
ble enough,’ he added, with a smile, ‘for it 
contains but eight rooms, and has but one 
story. If you come out to Debreozin next 
summer, do not fail to see me, and we will 
have a longer chat. To-night I have to work 
for hours yet on the retrenchment report,’ 
pointing to a large pile of official documents. 

“T took the hint, and left M. Deak, fully 
impressed with his ability, and yet extreme 
modesty, both of which qualities have gained 
him the affections of the Magyars to a greater 
degree than, perhaps, were ever before be- 
stowed upon one of their statesmen.” 


—_——_—— 


REMINISCENCES OF THE LATE MA- 
DAME PAREPA-ROSA. 


Or the many triumphs on the lyric stage 
of the lamented prima donna I shall not 
speak. Not the least of these were achieved 
at our Academy of Music, where she was al- 
ways greeted by crowded and appreciative 
houses. The records of her professional 
career, a series of successes from the start, 
would fill an interesting volume of biography. 
In her comparatively brief career, she trav- 
eled a good deal, and accomplished much. It 
is painful to think that her superb voice is 
silent forever. 

Mme. Parepa-Rosa was of a jovial tem- 
perament, and partial to the sociability of 
home-life. An acquaintance with her, formed 
when she made her American début, at Irving 
Hall, in concert under Mr. Bateman’s manage- 





ment, continued throughout her sojourn in 
this country; of this intercourse | cherish 
some pleasant reminiscences. 

It was the custom of Carl Rosa and madame 
to invite a few friends and acquaintances to 
their rooms at the Belvedere Hotel (then on 
the corner of Fourth Avenue and Fourteenth 
Street), after the concert at Steinway Hall, 
on Sunday night, for a “bite” and sociable 
hour. Inasmuch as they did not get in till 
quite late, it was generally after midnight, or 
Monday morning, before the refreshments 
were removed. It being then ‘Monday morn- 
ing by the hands of the clock, there could be 
no reasonable objection to a little convivial- 
ity, and story-telling and joking were in order. 

A favorite pastime at these social re- 
unions, after the witching hour of midnight, 
was to place Colby or Mathison at the piano, 
and then all join in singing some rhythmical 
line, with Mme. Parepa-Rosa leading, the fun 
being that each time she transposed the 
words so that those following were soon in 
confusion. Her laughter and merriment in 
consequence were contagious. She used to 
declare she liked to hear a person laugh ; that 
she did not want to know a person who did 
not enjoy a laugh. 

At one of these gatherings, the humor 
possessing her, a general game of blind-man’s- 
buff was inaugurated, madame being the 
blindfoltied one herself for a time, she 
caught a dignified and well-known musical 
critic. 

In the social games so popular in English 
home-life, where the elders join just to keep 
the children company, she was thoroughly 
skilled, and consequently she was a great 
favorite with the children in the hotels where 
she stopped. 

On the occasion of her visit to California, 
in 1868, she and her husband entertained, on 
the night before their departure, a “ jolly P set 
ty” at the Belvedere, who came to wish them 
“ God-speed,” to use the words of the invita- 
tion, which I have. before me. ‘“ Wo answer 

ives consent,” were the concluding words. in 


gives 
the invitations to these little social gather- 


ings, which she always preferred to formal 


On the occasion in question, Carl Rosa, 
in his speech, rather bungled in express- 
ing his wishes that they should not be 
forgotten during their absence (there were 
several critics present, and he doubtless had 
an eye to business), when madame arose and 
said: “He means he hopes all of you will 
welcome us when we return,” and awakened 
applause as much by her heart-felt utterance 
as by her savoir dire. 

Mme. Parepa-Rosa’s conversational powers 
were great, She conversed in several lan- 
guages. Her fund of anecdote and humor 
was ebullient, if not inexbaustible. 

The proprietor of the Belvedere Hotel 
constructed a miniature theatre and a troupe 
of Liliput marionettes, He gave several 
operas entire, with scenery, choruses, ete., 
after a fashion, but nevertheless very enjoy- 
able. On one occasion, for a party of her 
own assembling, Mme. Parepa-Rosa was the 

ima donna, and broke down several times 
with laughter provoked by the representa-’ 
tion. The theatre was marvelously perfect 
in its arrangements, to the extent of an elab- 
orate proscenium with private boxes, in 
which appeared mimic representatives of the 
crowned heads of Europe, to whom the jovial 
spirit of Mme. Parepa-Rosa prompted obse- 
quious deference. There was an orchestra, 
inclosed by the customary railing, and crowd- 
ed with Germanesque musicians, who were 
worked pantomimically by wires ; though gen- 
erally the principal music was furnished by a 
piano. 

Mme. Parepa-Rosa was superstitious, and 
a believer in the ill-luck of intercepting a 
funeral, the success-inspiration of touching a 
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hunchback, and other such beliefs, that are 
more current in the old country than here, 
and Carl Rosa often jokingly quizzed her 
about her idiosyncrasies in this respect. 
Kind-hearted and sympathetic, madame was 
always charitable and considerate to the poor 
and needy, and once ran the risk of contract- 
ing a severe cold by opening a window on a 
blustering winter’e day to throw some pennies 
to a beggar whom she caught sight of. 

Her good-nature was imperturbable under 
the most trying circumstances of a stage-wait 
or mishaps, which she turned off with sang- 

i During her last en ent at the 
Academy of Music in New York, a disar- 
rangement of the scenery occurred which 
would have justified her in quitting the stage 
(as one of the Italian nas would 
have done), but she smilingly assisted the 
bungling stage-hand, and commenced singing 
as if nothing had occurred. 

Once, when asked how she came to marry 
such a little man as Carl Rosa, who, probably 
to forestall jesting on the subject, generally 
ey, luded himself to their dif- 

erence in ph; , madame, with an arch 
smile and twinkling eye, demurely said : 

“ Now, would you really like to know?” 

“ Yes,” was the reply. 

“Why, because he asked me!” she re- 
joined, with a merry la 

Her married life with Oarl Rosa was a 
happy one.— Chandos Fulton 

_¥_>—— 


IRISH POETICAL HUMOR. 


Ir we had to explain what it is which 
gives its highest attraction to Irish poetry, 
we should say its skill in expressing lightness 
of heart. Not that we hold the Irish, espe- 
cially the Irish of to-day, to be a very light- 
hearted people, rather the reverse; but that 
they seem to us to have, in a higher d 
than any Teutonic race, the power of just 
touching a subject with combined tenderness 
and gayety, but without throwing, as we say, 
the whole heart into it. No literature shows 
80 great a genius for playfulness and sweet- 
ness combined, for the tenderness which 
skims lightly over its object, enjoying its own 
light touch, and yet is true tenderness all the 
time, as the Celtic, and especially the Irish. 
These thoughts have been suggested to us by 
a book of very great beauty and humor called 
“ Songs of Killarney,” * by a Mr. A. P. Graves, 
which has just come under our notice, all the 
best part of which is as delicate an embodi- 
ment of tender gayety as it has often been 
our lot to find ; for the poetical humor of the 
book is entirely of the sort we have described ; 
it touches, with just that delicate ease and 
vivacity which it is so difficult to ordinary 
mortals to attain, subjects which interest the 
heart—but it only touches them, and plays 
with them with a sportiveness that enhances 
the tenderness of the touch. Nothing can be 
more unlike the grim American humor, that 
reticent, wnder-expression of the truth which 
records a man’s death by saying: 


“ And be S- — sickly smile, and curled 
And the: ne subsequent Proceedings interested him 


than this Irish humor, in which it is more the 
heart than the understanding which is at play, 
though the playfulness is never heartless, as 
the playfulness of the heart so often is. ‘To 
illustrate our meaning, take the following gay 
little song on an Irish girl at the spinning- 
wheel : o- 
oe 0’ 
Ww = or aelignt’ 
4a ould Irish 5h, 90! mid a young Irish girl at it. 


‘ll show 
Aquals her eittia’ ca fakin’ a twirl at it 





* “Son 
Gravee. 


of Killarney,” by Alfred Perceval 
mdon : Bradbury, Agnew & Co. 





Look at her there, 

Night in her hair— 

y from her eye laughin’ out on us! 
an’ a foot, 


The blue ray Fa 
Perfect of cut, 
Peepin’ to put an end to all doubt in us. 
That there's a sight 
nes igh 


Bates t, 
An ould Irish Sg wid a young Irish girl at it. 
no 


Not ‘ou'll show, 
Aquals her sittin’ and fakin’ a twirl at it. 
See! the lamb’s wool 


Turns coarse an’ dull 
By them soft, _ fal, Ky aay 55 ga hands of her. 


Roun 
Purrin’ wid pleasure to take the the commands of her. 


Then show me a sight, 
Bates for delight, 
An ould Irish so = & young Irish girl at it. 
no 


Noi a’ll show, 
Aquals her sittin’ and takin’ a twirl at it. 
es Three Fates, 
Spinnin’ and —— le till amare done for me. 
or yore mane 


Coasenen 
But one fate P- a, "bere, and only the one for me. 


Isn't that fate 
Pictured complate, 
An ould Irish wheel eh wid a young Irish girl at it. 


N 
Aqnals her sittin’ dancin’ & tor a twirl at it.” 


Thatis gay and tender at once ; the heart if al- 
ways in.it, but is always lightly in it, by which 
we do not mean superficially, but at its ease, 
and not absorbed, not at full tension, but en- 
joying the play of fancy, for instance, as to 
the wheel, “ purrin’ wid pleasure to take the 
commands of her,” and as to the far greater 
finality of a Fate embodied in such a form as 
this, than in the shape of the three sisters of 
the Greek legend. The Irish magic of touch 
is not the highest magic, but it is almost the 
highest magic compatible with the interpreta- 
tion of a light heart. That “‘ reaction against 
the despotism of facts” which we have often 
been told that Celtic faith and Celtic fancy 
mn show, is never shown to greater ad- 
oe than when it is quite conscious and 
pay and —o in choosing deliberate- 
language of cunning and delicate flattery, 
nor confessed as flattery, but, not the 
less expressing, at the same time, Tove and 
yety. The Irish are the best flatterers in the 
world, for they know how to mingle fun with 
flattery and flattery with fun, till you hardly 
know whether it is the playful extravagance, 
or the feeling which seems to dictate it, that 
pleases you the most.—. Spectator. 


—— os 


IN THE PARIS FIGARO OFFICE. 
(Translated for the Jovurnat.) 


On the 2d of January I received the follow- 
ing billet, printed on rose-colored note-paper : 


“M. E—. 

‘* Will you give us the honor to be present 
at the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Paris 
Figaro? Henri pe VILLEMESSANT.” 


As a matter of course, I went at the ap- 
pointed time to the salon of M. de Villemes- 
sant, in the Rue de St.-Rive, and I had the 
pleasure of a prolonged conversation with the 
man who is now at the head of the most 
prosperous daily newspaper on the European 
Continent. 

“ Le Figaro,” he said to me, “ was started 
by myself, in 1848, of very humble size. I 
charged but one sou for the paper, and did 
not at first print more than one a 
copies of it. But this was only for a few da: 


and an attack which M. Emile de Gira) 

made upon the Figaro suddenly helped it ee a 
circulation of over four thousand copies. All 
along I had a fearfully hard time to pay my 
bills, and I confess now that, under various 
names, I wrote most of the articles in my 





journal myself. This was very hard work, 
and sometimes I utterly broke down, espe. 
cially once when I had to do a two-column 
fashion-letter, which I signed with a woman’s 
name. Well, the coup d'état came, and I was 
in great trepidation that my paper would be 
suppressed, too, like so many others. How 
agreeably was I disappointed when, on the 
7th of December, 1851, the prince-president 
sent for me, and asked : 

“*M. de Villemessant, will your paper be 
hostile to me ?’ 

“T answered : 

“* Monseigneur, my journal aims at giving 
the French people a synopsis of their every- 
day life. Little do I care about politics.’ 

“* But,’ said the prince, ‘ will you sup- 

rt us?’ 

“T must confess that my very nature re- 
volted against such a concession. All I could 
say was this: 

““*M. le President, have you read my pa- 

r?’ 

“*T have,’ he said, ‘and I ‘have found it 
greatly entertaining.’ 

“* Have you ever found in it,’ I asked, 
‘an editorial leaning in a certain direction?’ 

“** No,’ he answered ; ‘but your paper is 
all the more dangerous for that matter ?’ 

“I bowed. The prince-president paced 
the room once or twice, and then, turning to 
me, said : 

“*M. de Villemessant, go on publishing 
your paper; but, I enjoin it upon you, don’t 
embarrass me in the difficult task I have un- 
dertaken.’ 

. ~~ shall I tell the rest of this sorry 
story? I myself had enough of the imperial 
censors during those years of misery and 
degradation. M. de Persigny, who was a real 
good fellow, wanted to give me the cross of 
the Legion of Honor in 1855. At that time 
Sevastopol had not yet been taken. As my 
good luck would have it, I was able to an- 
nounce the great news first of dll in my 
Figaro. That increased our circulation to 
about twenty thousand. Nothing, then, could 
exceed my happiness. I could pay my way, 
~ I had a balance in my favor in the Bank 
oO ce.” 

° But,” I said, “did not the government 
trouble you any more after that? 

“Yes, it did,” he said, “almost every 
day. The Minister of the Interior, in 1860, 
began to demand that I should let him see 
the proof-sheets of my editorials. How could 
Ido that? I defied M. Rouher, who was the 
minister at that time, and, as luck would have 
it, by a malicious observation, I succeeded in 
overthrowing him. Then came the new era, 
and I increased our circulation to forty thou- 
sand copies daily, thanks to—” 

“ Thanks to whom ?” I asked. 

“ Why, to Henri Rochefort,” he said. 

““M. Rochefort!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, poor fellow!” said M. de Villemes- 
sant. “He was the best contributor I ever 
had ; but still he did not please the imperial 
authorities. I was ordered to discharge him, 
which I had to do; and then came Za Lan- 
terne, showing the cleverest newspaper work 
ever done in Paris, I assure you. Why, 
at that time, I would have gladly given my 
Figaro for La Lanterne. Why? You see my 
paper cost me every day two thousand francs, 
and my profits were perhaps two hundred. 
Rochefort’s expenses for La Lanterne were 
one hundred francs, and the profits four hun- 
dred per cent. Had Rochefort had my ambi- 
tion—that is, to be nothing but a prosperous 
newspaper-man—he would be rich and happy 
now—” 

At this moment of our conversation we 
were suddenly interrupted, Who it was I do 
not know; but I tried hard to remember 
what the most successful newspaper-editor 
of Continental Europe had told me.— German 
Salons, 
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HE Saturday Review, having discovered 
that nearly thirty-five hundred books 
were published in England during the past 
year, bursts into semi-serious lamentations 
over this deplorable fact. Having satisfied 
itself as to the probable proportion of these 
works that will have readers a decade hence, 
it find: further cause for grief in the reflec- 
tion that even these thirty-five hundred books 
have been selected from a much larger num- 
ber that have been written, but could never 
obtain publication. “When we reflect,” it 
says, “that the stuff which actually makes 
its appearance is in some sense a selection, 
that in the lowest depth there is still a lower 
depth, the mind is almost appalled by the 
result, It is melancholy to think that ne- 
cessity or vanity should compel so many 
people, who might be doing something really 
useful — washing clothes, for example, or 
keeping sheep in Australia—to pour out the 
of n¢ which offer themselves 
for review. It is still more melancholy to 
believe that for each of these persons there 
are ten others, each of whom has received 
what is called an education, who have gone 
through the same labors; though, luckily, 
their books have only reached the caterpillar 
stage, instead of coming abroad as full- 
blown butterflies.” 

There is something bordering on the im- 
pertinent in the lordly manner with which a 
critic blasé with excessive reading proceeds to 
deplore the supply of literary entertainment 
offered the general public. The fact that out 
of the vast number of current publications 
but now and then a book will have vitality 
enough to survive several generations, is no 
argument why books should not be written. 
If literature were simply designed to per- 
petuate a few facts, or to embody certain 
speculations and philosophies, then we 
might join with the critic in demanding that 
only those who have given their lives to pro- 
found research and study should be permitted 
to tax the attention of the public. 

But what is the purpose of literature ? 
Why should we concern ourselves about the 
estimate which future generations may have 
of our books, provided they serve an ade- 
quate purpose now? And what, to continué 
our questions, is an adequate purpose ? 

Literature is designed primarily for in- 
tellectual pleasure. The facts or the phi- 
losophy embodied in literature have what 
may be called a higher purpose; but if, as 
Professor Tyndall tells us, scientific investi- 
gation should be pursued for its own sake, 
and not for mere practical ends, then science, 
ia its highest form, bases its claims upon our 
attention because of its power to elevate 
the mind, which is nothing more than intel- 
lectual pleasure: so that, whether we con- 
sider literature from a low or high plane, it is 








still valuable mainly on account of what it 
confers upon us in the way of enjoyment. 

If this be denied to science and other se- 
vere forms of study, it still remains that the 
whole field of imaginative literature was creat- 
ed for and lives for that purpose. The very 
greatest literature in the world may be boldly 
questioned from a merely utilitarian point of 
view ; whatever practical service it may in- 
directly render, the real foundation of its ex- 
istence is its power to give pleasure. If we 
permit a law of use or necessity to investi- 
gate the right of this literature to exist, it 
must all fall. Need is an inexorable word 
when pushed to its logical extent. The mor- 
alist or the philosopher who would limit life 
and function to what may be judicially pro- 
nounced absolutely necessary, would make 
the world a prison. “Ob, reason not the 
need!” cries the distracted Lear ; “ our basest 
beggars are in the poorest things superflu- 
ous.” The attempt to limit literary produc- 
tion by the law of stern use is not unlike the 
“What need?” of Lear’s daughters, which 
called forth the exclamation we have quoted. 

The purpose of literature is conceded to 
be intellectual pleasure. This being true, 
the extent of its production will be meas- 
ured by the extent of the demand for it. The 
fact that many books are published which 
are scarcely read, does not militate against 
the real force of this law. This production 
is always prompted by the known eagerness 
to consume, and the failure arises not be- 
cause there is no demand, but because the 
producer has inadequately comprehended the 
taste for which he has catered. There is 
now a great eagerness on the part of many 
people to write, and there is great eagerness 
on the pagt of all readers for fresh and thor- 
oughly entertaining books. The literary ap- 
petite is one that grows upon what it feeds. 
If books were limited to only such asa have 
real and permanent greatness, the taste for 
literature would become so enfeebled by the 
starvation it would be subjected to, that the 
capacity to enjoy these few books would 
perish. 

And now, as regards this bugbear—the 
future. Even if we assume that our descend- 
ants are to have more discriminating judg- 
ment than we have, they will have abundant 
opportunity to enjoy a literature written, up 
to the level of that taste, without our fretting 
about what we are doing as contributors to 
their felicity. Shall we not revel and delight 
in Dickens because in all probability the time 
will come when Pickwick, and Cuttle, and 
Pegotty, and Micawber, and the rest, will 
come to have no relish for over-intellectual 
readers? Ought the people of the last cen- 
tury to have neglected Fielding and Smoilett, 
because the time has now come when the 
great majority of readers find their books 
coarse and dull? May we not enjoy pippins 
and cheese, without too nicely considering 
whether people in distant lands may prefer 





olives and oil? What is there in literature 
different from other things, that its power to 
give pleasure must always be tempered with 
questions as to whether somebody hereafter 
is going to like it or not ? 

We have asked what is the adequate pur- 
pose of literature, and answered that it is 
the giving of pleasure. None of the arts 
can do more than this. Shall a sour critic, 
because he is satiated with pictures, have all 
the studios closed? Shall one who is wearied 
of music put an end to the labor of the com- 
posers? Is there to be no creation beyond 
that which will satisfy a worn and exhausted 
appetite? The world is full of freshness, 
and life, and impressibility, and longing, and 
eagerness for enjoyment. The critics are 
not so, of course, but people commonly are 
not sated ; and it is their capacity for pleas- 
ure and life which must determine what abun- 
dance of production there shall be in the arts, 
and not the testy opinion of an overfed crit- 
ic, who, being gorged himself, cannot im- 
agine how any one else in the world should 
be hungry. If some of the books which this 
hungry crowd read are poor and paltry, we 
may trust their better instincts to find them 
out. So let books increase and writers mul- 
tiply, in the hope that out of a greater abun- 
dance may come a larger measure of freshness 
and excellence. 





Mrs. Stanton writes to the Golden 
Age about the “wealth of woman’s mind 
buried under centuries of prejudice and tradi- 
tion,” and wonders how long it will be ere 
the world wakens to the need of all this dor- 
mant power, the use of which, at this hour, 
“ would enrich the nation far more than added 
territories, gold-mines, and specie currency.” 
No doubt there always has been, and is, a 
“wealth of woman’s mind” that lacks oppor- 
tunity for its best expression; but then there 
is, and always has been, a wealth of masculine 
mind under similar unfortunate conditions. 
The waste of genius and capabilities is, no 
doubt, very great; waste of power, all through 
life and all through Nature, is a melancholy 
enigma; but this making a woman’s grievance 
out of it is only one of the hundred illogical 
arguments which we are favored with on this 
topic. “Prejudice and tradition” have al- 
ways permitted women to write poetry, but it 
never prevented them from equaling Shake- 
speare, Dante, or Goethe; they have always 
permitted women to give their genius to paint- 
ing, but never prevented more than two or 
three, in the whole history of art, from attain- 
ing excellence; they always permitted women 
to acquire musical education, but never pre- 
vented them from exhibiting genius in gnusi- 
cal composition; they have given woman free 
entry into the fields of literature, and have 
never obstructed her worthy successes in this 
field; they have, it is true, kept women from 
the stage, but they have kept men from this 
profession also; they have interposed no op- 
position to the study of science, for the world 
would be glad to have known more than one 
Mary Somerville; they have in no wise han- 
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dicapped woman’s inventive genius, which was 
free, years ago, to have invented the sewing- 
machine. It is within the bounds of imagina- 
tion to suppose that “ prejudice and tradition ” 
have lost the world many a great general, many 
a brilliant jurist, many a famous discoverer, 
many an exalted statesman—but a cynically- 
disposed person, pointing to what woman has 
accomplished in those fields that have been 
open to her, might—very prejudicially, of 
course—doubt whether a female Napoleon, a 
petticoated Coke, or an amazonian Columbus, 
would have followed a different distribution 
of the sexes in the labor-field. 


Mr. Leslie Stephen has published, 
in the Fortnightly, a review of Taine’s “ Eng- 
lish Literature,” which must be accepted, we 
think, as the most acute and penetrating pa- 
per on that remarkable work that has yet 
appeared. It is not our present purpose to 
survey Mr. Stephen’s performance, which is 
crowded with good points, but to cunsider 
his defense of Dr, Johnson against some of 
Taine’s criticisms, The French critic is puz- 
zled to discover the secret of the English ad- 
miration for this eccentric character, but at 
last finds an answer. The English like John- 
fon, we are told, because they like sermons. 
This is the reason why the essays in the 
Rambler are a national food. Their insipidity 
and dullness are the very reasons why they 
suit. the taste of an Englishman. “ Surely,” 
says Mr. Stephen, “a more helpless answer 
never was given. Very few Englishmen ever 
read the essays, though we may possibly re- 
gret the fact; and the faults which have 
made Johnson unreadable to us are precisely 
the faults which, as M. Taine tells us, make 
them unbearable to a Frenchmen. Why, 
then, do we love Johnson? As M. Taine has 
read Boswell, and is unable to answer the 
question, we may despair of giving any an- 
swer which will satisfy him. Englishmen, 
however, to whom that book has been a de- 
light from the days of their childhood, and 
who-can discuss few subjects without one of 
the old doctor’s vigorous phrases rising to 
their lips, could give an account of their faith 
which would satisfy themselves. It is partly 
because, under a rough outside, Johnson had 
a noble nature, to which Mr. Carlyle has done 
justice in his admirable essay, and partly be- 
cause he had that strong sense of humor 
which is the index of shrewd common-sense.” 
This response by Mr. Stephen seems to us 
scarcely so full and satisfactory as his com- 
ments generally are. It is quite true that we 
of the English blood like Johnson because, 
under a rough outside, he had a noble nature, 
but the “ strong sense of humor” attributed 
to him seems to us very questionable. Did 
Johnson have any striking sense of humor ? 
His remarks were often pregnant with wit ; 
they were commonly rasping; they were al- 
most always acute, and went to the core of 
his topic—but we would scarcely think of 
calling Johnson’s clear and dramatic sen- 
tences humorous. We are fond of Johnson 
because, among other things, his eccentrici- 
ties are full of humor to us; we are amused 
by his rough ways; we are warmed by his 
sterling honesty and manliness; we are de- 
lighted’ with his sharp and penetrating sen- 

















tences; we appreciate his strong common- 
sense—and these elements in our liking for 
our literary Ursa Major Taine fails utterly to 
understand. In a review, in the Pall Mall 
Gazette, of a book entitled “ Life and Corre- 
spondence of Dr. Samuel Johnson,” in which 
the author, one Alexander Main, attempts to 
tell Boswell’s story after a new fashion, there 
occurs a passage descriptive of Johnson’s in- 
tellectual characteristics which is so pertinent 
to the present discussion that we cannot re- 
frain from quoting it: 


“To the title of thinker in the strict sense 
he had not the least claim. He never had 
any opportunity of preparing himself in habits 
of exact, systematic, continuous thought upon 
any branch of speculation. A strong mother- 
wit, nourished by immense but most hetero- 
geneous and undirected reading, and by keen 
and interested observation of the ways of the 
world, is not enough to make a man an ac- 
curate thinker or critic upon the more serious 
objects of inquiry. Johnson’s talk about 
Hume and Berkeley is the measure of his 
incompetence in metaphysics. His notions 
about ghosts, omens, apparitions, prove his 
weakness in the region of evidence, of proof, 
of science, in a word. His pamphlet, ‘The 
False Alarm,’ defending the usurpations of 
the House of Commons. in the r of the 
Middlesex election, and his pamphlet, ‘ Taxa- 
tion no Tyranny,’ defending the action of the 
government against the American colonists, 
are witness to the rough-and-ready way in 
which he formed his judgments about politics. 
Nobody would now think, and not many peo- 
ple ever did think, of going to Johnson for a 
reasoned opinion in any of these matters. . . . 
But, in matters of conduct, practice, and the 
rest of the philosophy and art of living, John- 
son may be said to have done comstiing to 
stir the faculty of attention after a kind of 
Socratic manner, by making the people with 
whom he came into contact more careful to 
use their minds freely, and to flee from the 
baneful habit of saying without thought what 
everybody else says, also for the most 
without thought. Most of his best things 
demolish some commonplace fall@y, some 
current bit of cant, or some overrated truism. 
His sturdy suppression of simpering affecta- 
tion very often led him into downright para- 
dox, but paradox is no bad instrument for 
forcing people to use their minds gnd con- 
sider what they mean. And he relished noth- 
ing better than paradox in others, when it 
broke up the insincere conventionality of talk. 
For instance, he took a fancy to Reynolds at 
their first interview for saying to some ladies 
who were professing distress at the death of 
one to whom they were under obligation, 
‘Well, you have, however, the comfort of be- 
ing relieved from the burden of gratitude.’ 
This was in Johnson’s own vein; he was as 
unwilling as Socrates himself to let an exag- 
gerated phrase or a hollow term pass without 
testing it. There is no man whose name 
stands for a greater number of acute, robust, 
shrewd, and just criticisms on the common 
facts of daily life. If he had too little im- 
agination, at least he had no sentimental 
chimeras in his head; and yet his view of 
life was always grave and elevated.” 


As we write, England is in the 
midst of noisy preparations for a new parlia- 
mentary election, but, ere these lines reach 
our readers, the contest will be partially over. 
Every new parliamentary election in England 
is in reality a peaceful revolution, .The House 
of Commons is practically supreme. It holds 
the sovereign by its grip on the purse-strings, 
and the lords by the power which its repre- 








sentative, the premier, possesses of swamping 
the Upper House with new and congenial 
peers. To elect a new House of Commons, 
therefore, is a revolutionary act, as, accord- 
ing to Lord Lytton’s celebrated definition, it 
effects “a transfer of power,” and absolute 
power at that. An English election is a more 
momentous affair than an American election; 
for, while our constitution remains fixed 
through all political changes, in England it is 
the choice of the constitution-making power 
which is effected. The House of Commons, 
besides its ordinary legislative functions, is a 
constituent assembly in permanent session. 
The new election is held under conditions 
very different from those which have prevailed 
in previous elections. Two very marked 
changes, especially, have taken place in the 
electoral law. For the first time the English 
constituencies, as a whole, vote by secret bal- 
lot ; and the secrecy of the ballot is not, as 
with us, permissive, but is compulsory by ev- 
ery careful statutory provision. “ Nomination- 
day,” moreover, in its more obtrusive features, 
has been abolished. In past times nomina- 
tion-day was, legally, the real election-day. 
A hustings-booth was erected, divided into 
three compartments, one for the borough or 
county authorities, and one each for the oppos- 
ing candidates, their “ seconders,” and friends. 
On nomination-day the people assembled in 
multitudes before the hustings ; the officials 
and candidates took their places in the com- 
partments of the booth; the mayor read the 
election writ ; the candidates were nominated 
and seconded in turn by chosen supporters ; 
and the mayor demanded “‘ a show of hands.” 
This “ show of hands ” constituted, formally, 
the election. The mayor, calling for a show 
of hands for each candidate in succession, 
pronounced that one or other of them pre- 
vailed ; and, if his decision was not disputed, 
the election was complete. But it was al- 
most invariably the case that the party of 
the candidate who was in the minority in the 
“show of hands” demanded a “ poll; ” and 
this they had an absolute right to claim. A 
day or two afterward, therefore, polls were 
opened, and the electors voted viva voce. 
This is all done away with. The nomina- 
tions take place before the authorities, in 
private rooms, to which only the candidates 
and their nominators are admitted ; and the 
polls are opened as a matter of course, while 
the electors are forced to vote in absolute se- 
cret. It seems reasonable to believe that 
the ballot will produce a considerable effect 
on the election-returns. Under the viva-voce 
system every landlord and manufacturer, and 
other employer of labor, knew, or could easily 
know, how each and all their “ hands ” voted. 
Intimidation and threats were in most cases 
irresistible by the dependent electors ; it was 
a question whether to vote as my lord dic- 
tated, or to lose a berth which it might be 
absolutely impossible to find otherwhere. 
Evictions followed independent voters despite 
the laws to the contrary; and it is only just 
to the proprietors of land to say that manv- 
facturers used eviction as a punishment for 
recalcitrant voters as well as they. Bribery, 
too, was evidently fostered by the system of 
open voting; for the briber was able to as 
certain whether the bribed kept to his pledge 
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or not. The ballot has given, at least, possi- 
ble independence to the toiling class of voters. 
Landlords and masters may threaten, and the 
voter may promise ; but the former can never 
know whether the threat has had its effect, 
and the promise has been kept. Probably 
the result will be seen in many changes in 
the political hue of the boroughs; in the 
counties a different electoral qualification ob- 
tains. While household suffrage — that is, 
the right of every man who occupies a house, 
of whatever rental, to vote—prevails in the 
boroughs (the villages, towns, and cities), 
this having been the gift of the Tory Disraeli 
ministry to the nation, the suffrage is much 
more restricted in the counties or rural con- 
stituencies. There no man can vote who does 
not occupy a house the rental of which is at 
least ten pounds sterling a year. This, of 
course, cuts off at least nine-tenths of the 
agricultural laborers, the forees of Mr. Joseph 
Arch, who, however, are destined to come 
within the benefits of household suffrage be- 
fore many years have elapsed. 


Mr. B. L. Cassedy writes to us, from 
Washington, in reference to our comments on 
the Chambers’s Journal article about “ United 
States English,” as follows: “ The expression, 
‘What a pretty morning!’ attributed by the 
writer in Chambers’s Journal to ‘ the great re- 
public’ in general, is a very common expres- 
sion among the negroes, and uneducated 
whites, of the Carolinas and Virginia. I have 
often heard it, and frequently in this form 
‘A right pretty morning!’” 








Piterary, 


6 — NEW CHEMISTRY,” by Josiah 

P. Cooke, Jr., the Erving Professor of 
Chemistry at Harvard University, forms the 
sixth volume of Messrs. Appleton & Co.’s 
International Scientific Series.”’ The book 
is made up from a course of lectures delivered 
by Professor Cooke before the Lowell Insti- 
tute, in Boston, in the autumn of 1872, before 
a public like that among which the Interna- 
tional Series finds the majority of its many 
readers—‘“‘ an intelligent but not a professional 
audience,” to quote from the author’s preface 
—a class of eager learners of the truth, to 
which all educated men are beginning to be- 
long. Even to the least learned of the pos- 
sible readers of this book, it seems almost un- 
necessary to explain why it is called so dis- 
tinctively ‘‘ The Vew Chemistry.”” Knowledge 
of the great revolutions through which science 
has passed within the last two decades, has 
been so thoroughly diffused of late through 
common school, lecture - room, and public 
press, that almost every one knows to-day why 
he has been called upon to relearn the meth- 
ods of scientific investigation. Nevertheless, 
we quote from Professor Cooke’s explanation 
of the necessity of this in the particular study 
in which he is a leader. Alluding first to the 
general fact that all scientific theories, so far 
as they are theories, and not the results of di- 
rect observation, undergo frequent changes, 
and are often revolutionized in spite of the 
kerne] of truth they contain, he says: 
“Through such a revolution the theory of 
chemistry has recently passed, and the system 
which is now universally accepted by the prin- 





cipal students of the science is greatly differ- | theories of the use or value of merely meta- 


ent from that which has been taught in our 
schools and colleges until within a few years. 
. . « Those who studied the science of chem- 
istry twenty years ago, as it was taught, for 
example, in the works of the late Dr. Turner, 
were greatly impressed with the simplicity of 
the system and the beauty of its nomenclature. 
Until within a few years, the same could not 
be said of our modern chemistry. It has been 
passing through a process of reconstruction, 
and displays the imperfections of any half- 
built edifice ; but it has now reached a condi- 
tion in which it can be presented with the 
unity of a philosophical system,’’ It is with 
this brief introduction that Professor Cooke 
devotes his lectures to showing by how logical 
and simple—we had almost said beautiful—a 
process modern science has put aside the de- 
fects of the old method, and, starting from the 
‘¢ great generalization,” which is called the law 
of Avogadro (or Ampére), has built up from 
this the conception and theory of molecules, 
upon which the present science, and even the 
nomenclature, of chemistry are based. Pro- 
fessor Cooke’s explanations, and the effect of 
the gradual advance in which he accompanies 
the reader of his lectures, are in themselves 
the best proofs of the clearness and logical 
simplicity that is recognized throughout the 
new chemical method. But they are more 
than this; for, as has been the case with al- 
most all the other matter of the books com- 
posing the International Series, not the least 
important element of their value lies in the 
stimulus they give to further investigation— 
the beginning which every reader longs to fol- 
low to the end. We have never closed one of 
these small red volumes without a feeling of 
regret at the limitations that confined us as 
they confine all—that prevented our going on 
in those most alluring paths they opened. 


Mr. Lewes’s “ Problems of Life and Mind,” 
of which the first volume has at last been pub- 
lished, is to us a welcome book. Apart from 
our earnest faith in Mr. Lewes as a clear and 
powerful thinker, and a man undaunted in 
truth-seeking, it is a positive pleasure to see 
again the work of an author whose brilliant 
yet always useful thought, and whose sincere 
investigation, every one, even the opponents 
of his theories, must follow with an interest 
more intense, because more sure of satisfaction, 
than that aroused by almost any other purely 
philosophical writer of our time. We gather 
from Mr. Lewes’s preface and introduction 
that the present work is to consist of three 
volumes, of which the first, now before us, is 
called “The Foundations of a Creed.” The 
object of the whole is perhaps best stated in a 
single paragraph of Mr. Lewes’s own words: 
** It is toward the transformation of metaphys- 


physical studies. It is not because he would 
have changed the opinions themselves, pro- 
viding that the conditions had remained the 
same, but that he sees the conditions to be 
changed by the application of a rational meth- 
od where an irrational one had been before 
employed. “This is not a retreat, but a 
change of front.” He disclaims with equal 
energy the adoption of the belief which many 
readers might have attributed to him—that 
every metaphysical problem is soluble even by 
the scientific method of investigation. But he 
thinks the division between those that can and 
those that cannot be solved has been wrongly 
made. He prefers not to draw the line, as 
heretofore, between physical and metaphys- 
ical problems, including under the latter those 
questions whose answers must be sought be- 
yond physical laws. To replace this, he would 
coin a word, and, taking from the adjective 
“ @mpirical’’ its opprobrium, he would restrict 
it to its etymological meaning. Thus he would 
divide problems into empirical and ‘‘ metem- 
pirical,” according to their capability of solu- 
tion by that method of scientific investigation 
which derives its data from experience. Of 
course, we cannot here enter further into Mr. 
Lewes’s thoughtful studies, but we could not 
resist the wish to at least point out the original 
and, as it seems to us, thoroughly philosophical 
classification upon which the whole system of 
thought which he advocates is based. 


‘* Which shall it be?”? by Mrs. Alexander, 
the author of the excellent novel “‘ The Woo- 
ing o’t,’’ bears with great success that hard 
test of comparison that is always given to a 
second book. While much of it is less strictly 
natural and unforced than the admirably-told 
story of its predecessor, it is, nevertheless, en- 
titled to rank among the very best light litera- 
ture of the present—a literature always ephem- 
eral, and seldom productive of as much real 
enjoyment as Mrs. Alexander’s works have 
given. There is something that we do not 
quite like in the fact that in this book essen- 
tially the same theme is treated which we 
found in ‘“‘ The Wooing o’t’’—the poor girl, 

identally put g circumstances that 
give her opportunities for exceptional culture, 
without removing her from hardship; then a 
time of trials, with the appearance of the two 
or more lovers of different types; then the test 
of them; and finally an ending amid a halo of 
sudden good fortune. We certainly have not 
tired of the story in Mrs, Alexander’s two 
renderings of it already given us ; but to essay 
a third would be dangerous, and the author 
could not escape from the suspicion that her 
capabilities were confined to this one subject. 
We have the “‘ Leisure-Hour Series’ to thank 
for this book. 








ies by reduction to the method of sei that 
these pages tend. Their object is to show 
that the method which has hitherto achieved 
such splendid success in science needs only to 
be properly interpreted and applied, and by it 
the inductions and deductions from experience 
will furnish solutions to every metaphysical 
problem that can be rationally stated; where- 
as no problem, metaphysical or scientific, which 
is irrationally stated, can receive a rational so- 
lution. I propose to show that metaphysical 
problems have, rationally, no other difficulties 
than those which beset al] problems, and, when 
scientifically treated, they are capable of solu- 
tions not less satisfactory and certain than 
those of physics.” Mr. Lewes defends him- 
self against those who may look upon these 
expressions as contr:dictions of opinions long 
ago held by him—opinions which opposed all 








Art. 


ONE of the annual American exhibitions 

of pictures more strongly appeals to the 
sympathies of our painters than that of the 
Artists’ Fund. The fund was started.about 
fifteen years ago, and was designed to furnish 
aid to such artists as were disabled, and to 
give relief to their families. To raise the fund 
each member was required to contribute a 
picture worth at least one hundred dollars, its 
value to be decided by a ‘competent ‘* commit- 
tee of control.”” These pictures, year by year, 
have been sold at auction, and, at the present 
time, besides the sums that have been spent 
for the relief of artists in distress the treasur- 
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er has on hand a capital of eighty thousand 
dollars. 

The zeal exhibited for the Artists’ Fund 
by several of our leading painters, especially 
by the lamented Kensett, has stimulated the 
younger artists, on whom the responsibility 
of keeping up the work has devolved, to exert 
themselves to maintain the interest in it that 
was felt by their predecessors, and to see that 
the work is kept up at the standard desired by 
its founders. 

The “committee of control,” as we have 
said, judge of the value of the pictures and of 
their marketable price, and if, at the sale, any 
painting sells for more than the regular contri- 
bution-fee (one hundred dollars), the residue 
of the price is returned to the painter, with 
the percentage of the auctioneer deducted from 
the excess of value. 

The plan of having paintings worth more 
than one hundred dollars exhibited and sold 
has the double advantage that the artists them- 
selves, from the interest felt in the fund, have 
a good chance to dispose of their paintings to 
a profit; for, if the whole value went to the 
fund, every painter would put up for sale only 
such pictures as were worth about his annual 
fee, and in this way would degrade the excel- 
lence of the exhibitions, and lessen the public 
interest in them. 

The exhibition this year was particular- 
ly fresh and pleasing. All the old names or 
our painters, with many new ones added, fol- 
low each other in a solid list in the catalogue 
—there are more names that are well known 
than we have seen together at any time out- 
side these exhibitions. From every quarter 
contributions came, and Cropsey’s “ Ruins 
in the Roman Campagna,” fine in color and 
distinct in each remotely - removed detail, 
hung side by side with a lovely woodland 
and meadow scene by the venerable Durand. 
Hubbard was there with one of his exquisite 
skies ; Casilear, with his painting of the Tam- 
worth meadows, of tender, brownish greens, 
mellow and refined as Kensett’s ; and Whit- 
tredge, with a lovely autumn picture in the 
Catskills, representing a long misty roll of 
blue mountain-side, with the fine, grainy text- 
ure of the trees in the middle distance. This 
fine texture is distinct from the positive form 
of the trees, and is a consequence, we fancy, 
in Nature herself, of the multiplicity of small 
twigs and branches which interlace and inter- 
weave among the delicate foliage of American 
woods. Distinct from the positive tree-forms 
in Durand’s, or Kensett’s, or anybody else’s, 
pictures, this subtile clothing of the hills seems 
to have been alone exactly appreciated by 
Whittredge and McEntee. Besides all these 
paintings of landscape, so full of life, there 
‘was a gem, by Eastman Johnson, of a little 
child going to bed, with its arms full of dolls. 
And, besides his work, were strong pictures 
in another school, hard studies from Nature, 
by Scott, Charles Miller, and Homer Martin. 
None of these paintings were very large, but 
they were all so good in quality as to do great 
credit to the judgment of the committee who 
selected them. They show, also, a strong 
sense of brotherhood in the association, each 
picture really manifesting the capacity and 
power of the artist who painted it. 


“We confess,” says the London Spectator, 
* to have shared, with other persons during the 
last few months, a doubt whether the exhibi- 
tion of all Landseer’s pictures together would 
add to his reputation as a painter. That doubt 
has been happily dispelled. There is no more 
severe test of an artist’s originality and strength 
than the display of his life’s work at one view, 





and Sir Edwin passes well through this post- 
humous ordeal.” But the Saturday Review 
says: “ Little did we think when, on the death 
of Sir Edwin Landseer, we paid common trib- 
ute to a genius which the whole world had long 
recognized, that a great reputation would have 
shortly to pass through a cruel ordeal. It is 
the worst of avenging Fortune when the evil 
which men do is made to live after them ; but 
for such Ni is the d d artist has to 
thank his fellow-academicians. No painter 
who ever lived could bear, without injury to 
his good name, the indiscriminate display of 
five hundred works, extending in time from 
a boyhcod of ten to an old age of seventy. 
Neither do we think that Landseer was one 
of those exceptional characters of whom pos- 
terity needs to know the minutest circum- 
stance. Of Rembrandt, Albert Direr, Leonar- 
do da Vinci, and others, we would willingly 
learn more ; but the art of our popular animal- 
painter lies too much upon the surface to de- 
mand exhaustive analysis.”” The Full Mall 
Gazette also is of the opinion that “it is open 
to question whether Landseer’s fame will be 
increased by the facilities given for a calm and 
deliberate review of his work.” The Saturday 
Review closes its article on the exhibition as 
follows : “‘ Did space permit, it would be inter- 
esting to inquire which animal owes most to 
the painter’s art. The horse, we think, has 
been chiefly ennobled by Da Vinci, Rubens, 
and Velasquez; but the lion, though not un- 
worthily portrayed by Canova and Thorwald- 
sen, not to name the painters, has received 
from Landseer additional majesty and power. 
The stags of our English painter may possibly 
be a little theatrical ; they tread the ground 
like an over-conscious tragedian; yet with 
what noble pride do they carry the head and 





‘breathe the mountain -air, while their horns 


announce combat and victory! How tender, 
too, and timorous are the gentle and defense- 
less deer! But, on the whole, we incline to 
think that Landseer lavished most affection 
upon dogs; he makes them the servants, the 
companions, the friends of man; he almost 
endows them with a sense of duty and the 
faculty of speech. Altogether, not the artist 
only, but even the naturalist, must confess 
that Landseer has done well for the animal 
creation; he has ennobled and adorned the 
domesticated creatures which share with us 
our modern civilization.” 





Wusic and the Brama. 


 SY- advent of the Kellogg English Opera 
Company in New York naturally excited 
a strong and peculiar interest. Aside from the 
gratification given by the representation of 
English opera, when done with any thing ap- 
proximating the completeness which is given 
to Italian opera, there was very much curiosity 
to hear Miss Kellogg, who has so long been 
one of the favorite exponents of Italian opera, 
sing on the lyric stage in her own tongue. 
The crowded audiences which have almost 
uniformly attended these representations, have 
shown by their enthusiasm how warmly they 
have approved and enjoyed the season—too 
short, it may be said, alike for the public and 
the fair manageress and her associates. 

Miss Kellogg’s success in English opera 
has been marked and emphatic, and the gen- 
eral impression seems to have been, among 
critical hearers throughout the country, that 
she has never sung and acted more charmingly 
during the whole-of her brilliant and trium- 
phant career. Such a success must have been 








a severer tax upon this artist’s powers than a 
careless judgment might at first be willing to 
concede. All of Miss Kellogg’s previous 
studies and efforts had been directed to grand 
Italian opera, which involves an essentially 
different style and school from that which she 
is now essaying. 

The tuneful cadences of Italian, its roman- 
tic and exaggerated phrases, which fit the 
genius of the nation, and are admirably 
adapted to all the exigencies of operatic senti- 
ment, allow a magnificent musical background 
of recitative, which permits us to rest in the 
enjoyment of the language and pictures of 
tone, without the perception of any of the ele- 
ments of incongruity which would otherwise 
disturb the illusion. It is very evident how 
different the conditions are in a language so 
direct and practical as the English, especially 
when so much of the operatic répertoire must 
be translation. A commensurate success in 
English opera, then, demands the battling 
against difficulties that do not exist elsewhere. 
There must be a perfection and beauty of sing- 
ing, an energy and precision of action, greater 
than are commonly needed. Nothing could be 
more charming than the voice and method of 
Miss Kellogg, whether in English or Italian; 
but we are free to acknowledge that this gifted 
lady has developed, in her new and arduous 
métier,a warmth and sympathy of dramatic 
style, the absence of which has been in times 
past the favorite theme of criticism on the 
part of those disposed to be severe. 

Miss Kellogg’s experiment has been so brill- 
iantly successful that we may look on it as the 
gate-way to a future in this country which has 
hitherto been a species of Utopia, a thing to 
be dreamed of and hoped for, but not to be 
immediately expected. Without a national 
school of opera, the lyric stage must always be 
a mere luxury and exotic, withoyt any deep 
hold on the roots of popular feeling, or any 
marked influence on the cultivation of public 
musica] taste. Any thing, then, which looks 
toward the establishment of English opera as 
a permanent institution in our midst, is a long 
stride toward the desired consummation ; and 
the conjunction of the representative American 
prima donna with a school of lyric art, which 
embodies the language and sentiment of the 
people, may be regarded as the most impor- 
tant of the steps in this direction. 

Among the many essential requirements in 
the free and full development of American 
music are, that there shall be an ample scope 
for the efforts of American artists, and a lib- 
eral field for the genius of American compos- 
ers. When opera in the vernacular becomes 
a fact as much recognized in this country as 
the French and German schools are among 
those respective peoples, the day will have 
dawned when the above-named conditions 
will have become ripe. We look upon Miss 
Kellogg’s undertaking, then, as something 
more than a mere personal triumph for her- 
self, as far beyond a mere operatic season, 
which has been successful and satisfactory to 
the public. Its deeper significance lurks in the 
fact that it is likely to be the beginning of a 
permanent establishment of this vernacular 
school of opera. Miss Kellogg, during the 
present season, has been encouraged to look 
forward to even more remarkable achieve- 
ments in the sametdirection ; and, if rumor is 
to be trusted, she has determined to pursue 
the diversion of aim on which she has so au- 
spiciously entered. 

The company which is gathered about Miss 
Kellogg is not in all respects what it should 
be, but sufficiently good to present opera with 
an effective ensemble. Mrs. Seguin, contralto, 
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and Mrs: Van Zant, soprano, are favorably 
known as charming singers; and the other 
artists, though lesser in public estimation, are 
careful and well-trained. The new English 
singers, Messrs. Wilford Morgan and Joseph 
Maas, tenors, and William Carlton,-: baritone, 
are scholarly and zealous musicians, with 
pleasant though not remarkable voices. Both 
chorus and orchestra of this organization are 
more than usually effective and well-balanced. 


While on the subject of English opera, it is 
impossible not to make some passing allusion 
to the lamentable loss of the musical world in 
the death of Mme. Parepa-Rosa, though, be- 
fore this reaches the public, the subject will 
have been so generally treated in the public 
press. Mme. Rosa was one of the great repre- 
sentatives of musical art, and perhaps filled as 
large a measure of admiration and respect as 
any other singer of her generation. To one 
of the purest and noblest soprano voices ever 
given to an artist, Mme. Rosa united a genial 
and sympathetic nature, which made her an 
instant favorite when she appeared on the 
stage. Her name in this country is chiefly 
associated with the influence she wrought in 
lifting English opera from neglect and insig- 
nificance into popular favor. Previous to her 
efforts, this operatic form had been ignored, 
except as the vehicle of second-rate singers, 
Mme. Rosa gave to it the brilliancy of a world- 
renowned name, and all the artistic balance 
and surroundings which audiences had been 
accustomed to look for only in Italian opera. 
This great artist became a household word 
with the American public, and nowhere will 
she be so sincerely lamented as among the 
people where she achieved so many triumphs. 
Mme. Rosa also made a great name on the 
boards of the Italian lyric stage, and as a bal- 
lad-singer she was simply unsurpassed. The 
world in her regrets the loss of a very great 
artist, and of a true and noble woman. 


Mr. Daly has again drawn from the ap- 
parently exhaustless fountain of the French 
dramatic writers, this time resorting to the 
ever prolific Sardou. ‘Folline” is a free- 
ly altered version of ‘‘La Maison Neuve,” 
which has been having a marked success 
abroad. To American audiences it’has special 
interest in affording an insight into phases 
of French home-life, of which we have re- 
cently heard so much, and still but vaguely 
comprehend. The dramatis persone are drawn 
from the wealthy bourgeois class. We actual- 
ly see accomplished that which Goldsmith 
sneered at as impossible—a strong dramatic 
interest arising from the vicissitudes of trades- 
people. René and his wife Folline are the 
younger members of a French family, and 
René is a junior partner in the firm. It is a 
firm of shopkeepers only, who occupy apart- 
ments on the floors above the warehouse. 
During the hundred years since the business 
was founded, a hand fortune has been ac- 
cumulated. But the young people have aspira- 
tions ; they are infected with the fast mania of 
the times. They long for a new house, for grand 
apartments, for splendid furniture. They 
break away from the old nest, and set up a 
new shop in a fashionable quarter, and furnish 
a brilliant suite of rooms. Of course they be- 
come giddy with the dissipations of their new 
career; their extravagance wastes away the 
fortunes of the past, and the neglected busi- 
ness fails to give them fresh supplies. There 
is the inevitable collapse, and the awakening 
from the dream of splendor. The story is 
varied by a love-difficulty, and the suspected 
faithlessness of the wife —this feature of 








the plot being considerably modified to suit 
American audiences. There is nothing new 
in the general features of the story. It con- 
tains a moral that has often been enforced be- 
fore, but the plot is unfolded with consider- 
able freshness in the details. We can but re- 
flect with what appalling vulgarity a similar 
story would be treated by American drama- 
tists, and, recalling our native attempts in a 
similar field, must admire heartily the delicacy, 
skill, and tact with which the French dramatist 
handles his material. We have none of that 
much-used and most offensive parvenuism, 
none of that extravagant vulgarity which, on 
the English and American stage, are supposed 
to be necessary in dealing with people who 
take a step higher in the social world. The 
dramatic interest has probably been weakened 
by the necessary modifications in the love- 
portion. In speaking of the delicacy of the 
French dramatist, we must, of course, be 
understood to mean delicacy in an art sense. 
Like all of his class, Sardou cither makes a 
bold stepgover the bounds of propriety, or 
hovers upon the verge. Mr. Daly has produced 
the play with dazzling splendor of setting, and 
almost an excess of upholstery. It is well 
acted. Mr. Davidge, as the very ancient cash- 
ier, gives us a picture of extreme old age that 
is marvelously good—a picture in conception 
and detail that is masterful, and one in its 
perfection such as the stage only on rare 
occasions affords us. Miss Dyas, the new 
actress, is of good face, figure, and voice ; 
graceful, neat, acceptable. Mr. Fisher is also 
very good as the old-fashioned uncle. 


In a recent notice of a new play at the Hay- 
market, London, the Atheneum has a word of 
praise for Mr. Chippendale, “ one of the few ripe 
actors we possess.” What a host of recollec- 
tions this name brings up to us, as it must to 
all who remember the old Park Theatre! Thir- 
ty years ago Mr. Chippendale was a great fa- 
vorite at this theatre, and even then was affec- 
tionately known as ‘‘ Old Chip.”” An old man 
thirty years ago! What are his Methuselah 
years now? More recent theatre-goers remem- 
ber Mr. Blake’s admirable personation of Jesse 
Rural in “ Old Heads and Young Hearts.”’ It 
was Mr. Chippendale who first gave this char- 
acter to the New- York public, and, excellent 
as Blake’s rendition was, we, for our part, al- 
ways preferred that of Chippendale’s. There 
is not an old citizen, who cherishes recollec- 
tions of what we were wont to call the Old 
Drury, who would not be delighted at the op- 
portunity of seeing this fine actor again. In 
the same play at the Hagmarket Mr. Buckstone 
also appeared, who has been on the stage al- 
most longer than the memory of man runneth. 
A great many actors come to us from London ; 
if among them now Mr. Buckstone and Mr. 
Chippendale should venture the journey, there 
would be a greeting for them here that would 
do their young hearts (there are some hearts 
that never get old) a world of good. Come! 
Mr. Wallack, Mr. Daly, Mr. Palmer, Mr. Bou- 
cicault, let one of you send for these veterans, 
and be entitled to our gratitude. 


Rational and Statistical. 





Some Facts about Indian-Corn. 


A® the question of cheap transportation is 

now occupying a considerable share of 
the attention of both Congress and the people, 
perhaps some general and statistical informa- 
tion respecting corn or maize may be interest- 
ing at this time. The money value of the corn 





export to Europe has grown from $616,279 in 
1821, to about $17,000,000 in 1873, but has not 
assumed the relative importance which it 
should hold, when it is remembered that the 
economy of the cereal, as an article of food, 
commends itself to a universality of consump- 
tion throughout the United States and North- 
ern and Central Europe. A comparison of its 
nutritive properties with those of any other 
production from which bread is made, espe- 
cially wheat, will show that corn now is, and 
will be for a long time to come, the cheapest 
article in use for food. The analyses of Sir 
Humphrey Davy assign to wheat about 95 per 
cent. of nutritive matter, and to corn 77 per 
cent. A bushel of corn is therefore worth 77 
cents when a bushel of wheat is worth 95 cents, 
their properties of nutriment alone considered ; 
but the fact must not be overlooked that the 
28 per cent. of innutritious matter, which con- 
stitutes a portion of the maize, also promotes 
digestion ; thus the comparative value of corn 
is greater than these strict analyses would in- 
dicate. Accepting, however, the nutritive con- 
stituents of each cereal as the standard of their 
value, let us see how that standard corresponds 
with the prices actually paid for either cereal 
in our markets: 

The quotations of the grain-market at Chi- 
cago, January 20th, for instance, represented 
corn worth 57 cents per bushel, and wheat 
$1.25 per bushel. At New York, corn on that 
day was quoted at 924 cents per bushel, and 
wheat $1.70 per bushel. The quotations of the 
market of New York, made from day to day 
during the past year, fix the average price of 
wheat during that period to be from two to 
two and one-fourth times more than the aver- 
erage price of corn. During some portions of 
the year, depending upon the demand and the 
supply, and the speculative element entering 
into the trade, the relative difference in the 
prices of the two cereals has been wider than 
indicated. Hence it will be seen that the in- 
trinsic value of the two grains being in the 
proportion of seventy-seven to ninety-three— 
wheat, for instance, sold at $2.50 per bushel, 
and corn at $1.00 per bushel—the former is not 
really worth in consumption more than $1.23%. 
In buying wheat, we therefore obtain, for any 
given amount of money, a little less than half 
the nutriment we obtain when we buy corn. 

From 1847 to 1878, inclusive, the export 
quantity of corn equaled 251,450,000 bushels, 
valued at $198,500,400. During this period, 
the export quantity of wheat and wheat pro- 
ductions was 864,668,800 bushels, and 88,000,- 
000 barrels, valued at over $518,000,000. The 
annual average value of wheat for the first fif- 
teen consecutive years, was $1.31 per bushel, 
and of corn, 71 cents per bushel. The annual 
average value for the remaining consecutive 
years was, wheat $1.37 per bushel, and corn 
79 cents per bushel. In 1872 there was ex- 
ported to Europe, of corn, about 380,000,000 
bushels. The total export in 1873 shows an 
increase over that of the year previous, but 
would seem to show a decrease upon glancing 
at the figures pertaining to New York. That 
city last year exported 15,647,310 bushels, 
against 25,652,608 bushels in 1872. This full- 
ing off is attributed to the fact that no inconsid- 
erable amount of corn, that has heretofore found 
its way to New York, now finds a market at 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston, Portland, and 
Montreal, owing to increased transportation 
facilities, and the establishment of new lines 
of steamships. The largest part of the wheat 
for export, however, seeks New York. The 
quantity exported from here last year wes 27,- 
856,897 bushels, against 13,299,179 bushels in 
1872. Pursuing the subject still further, we find 
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& discrepancy in the figures respecting the corn 
crop for 1872 and 1873, as given by the Govern- 
ment statistician, and the National Crop Report- 
er. The estimates upon the nine grain-grow- 
ing States, based on the reports from counties 
producing 44 per cent. of the total product of 
corn, 755,920,260 bushels, show an average loss 
equal to 241,307,365 bushels, as compared with 
1872, while the Government statistician esti- 
mates the total crop at 529,000,000 bushels, 
against 801,000,000 in the previous year. Sub- 
sequent information, founded upon reliable 
data, would seem to corroborate the figures 
given by the National Orop Reporter. This 
apparent decrease in the crop, and the pros- 
pective foreign demand, coupled with the fact 
that there is an uncertainty existing respecting 
the surplus quantity of wheat in the country 
for foreign exportation, ranging from 17,000,- 
000 bushels to 30,000,000 bushels, may enhance 
the price of corn, and give to it a fairer food 
value and importance. In this connection, we 
notice that sales of the cereal for cash in 
May next, are at rates ten cents higher per 
bushel than those now existing. 

The cause of the wide disparity in the prices 
of corn and wheat is determined, primarily, 
by the supply and demand ; but there are other 
reasons. Wheat for bread is relished by the 
greater portion of the human family, and it has 
been only after much persistent effort that corn 
has been introduced among the people of the 
Northern and Central European countries. Skill 
and enterprise of American citizens devised 
means for the safe transshipment of corn, and 
its preparation in a manner acceptable to the 

_ tastes of Germans, Englishmen, and others ; 
and, no doubt, when Europeans acquire the 
skill in preserving it, as is the case with Amer- 
icans, the people of Europe will reckon corn 
among the most relishable articles of aliment. 
It was as long ago as 1855 that the government 
of Prussia caused a series of experiments to be 
made with corn, At that time Baron Gerolt, 
the minister resident of his government at 
Washington, sent a quantity of meal home, but 
the stuff soured before it reached the hands of 
the agents to test it. Other quantities sent 
were reduced to the fineness of flour, and thus 
spoiled, the parties not knowing how to use 
it,. The introduction of corn, in any shape, 
into Geimany, has a long and ludicrous his- 
tory ; but now corn-eakes and delicacies made 
from the cereal are to be found not only upon 
the king’s table, but upon the board of the 
humblest hamlet in that land. In England 
and France delicacies for the table made of 
corn, with eggs, milk, butter, and cream, are 
now becoming articles of domestic manufacture 
there. All this seems strange, however, when 
we read of farmers in the West using corn for 
fuel, as an ecc ical e, or wheeling 

- it, shelled, to market for fifty or fifty-five cents 

per bushel, where wheat, at the same time, 
and in the same localities, commands $1.15 or 
$1.20 per bushel. But the moment corn touches 
the railroad-track its price is enhanced; and, 
by the time it reaches the seaboard, it advances 
to a figure somewhere in the nineties, the 
difference being made up in freightage, ete. 

Hence there is a growing disposition among the 

producers of the cereal to turn their corn into 
pork, from which they can realize six or seven 
cents per pound, dead weight, ina ready market, 

There is no doubt but that the people of 

Northern and Central Europe can be fed with 

American corn at a much lower rate than they 

are now being fed with wheat, and yet afford 
good profits both to the producer and the ex- 
porter. The subject is a national one, in some 
respects. Who has not heard of the “‘ Boston 
brown bread,” but yearned for this palatable 











and nutritious substitute for wheaten bread? 
A baker tells us that the genuine article is 
made of two parts of corn to one of rye meal ; 
or, to be more explicit, to three quarts of mixed 
meal are added a gill of molasses, two tea- 
spoonfuls of salt, one teaspoonful of saleratus, 
and either a teacupful of home-brewed or half 
a teacupful of brewer's yeast. 





Science. 





W* are in the receipt of the following 
communication from Professor Baird, 
United States Fish Commissioner at Washing- 
ton, which will be found of interest to those 
who are looking forward to the establishment 
of the Central-Park Aquarium. [In this letter 
we are informed that the establishment of such 
an aquarium may be regarded as more than a 
mere municipal enterprise. It is rather a 
great national need, and, recognizing this, the 
officers of the General Government, who are 
directly interested in the propagatidh and dis- 
tribution of fish, stand ready to assist by every 
means in their power toward the stocking and 
continued maintenance of the aquarium tanks. 
With these assurances, and with such evidences 
of interest as we have received from many oth- 
er distinguished friends of science, there yet 
remains one thing to complete the work, and 
that is, a generous and appreciative recogni- 
tion of its importance by some one who is pos- 
sessed of the means to secure its completion. 
In urging this need, it is with the undoubted 
assurance that the founder of the aquarium, 
whoever he may be, will never have occasion 
to question the value, both to science and the 
people, of his work.—The following is Com- 
missioner Baird’s letter: 
“ Orrice oF THe U. 8. Fisn Commission, } 

SmirHsontAn INSTITUTION. 

“ WasHineTon, January 7, 1874. 
“* To the Editor of Appletons’ Journal. 

“Dear Sm: I have noticed with much 
gratification the movement, initiated, I believe, 
by Aprrtetons’ Jovrnat, in reference to the 
establishment of an aquarium in the Central 
Park, and trust that, before long, we shall see 
the realization of the idea on a very large scale. 

“Few places anywhere are so favorably 
situated for such an establishment as New 
York, with an abundance of pure salt-water 
within easy reach, and commanding the re- 
sources of the immense body of fishermen 
constantly employed in supplying the markets 
with the products of the sea. 

“ A’recent correspgndent of the Jourwat 
suggests that the asain of the United States 
Fish Commission could probably be secured 
to furnish the material. In response to this I 
can only say that it will give myself and my 
colleague, Professor Verrill, of New Haven, the 
greatest pleasure to use our apparatus for so 
worthy an object. With the improved form of 
trawls and dredges used by us during the past 
few years, while engaged in our researches into 
the economical and scientific resources of the 
deep seas, from Vineyard Sound to the Bay of 
Funday, we have frequently, in a single day, 
taken many hundreds of different species, 

‘Should Congress continue the appropri- 
ations for this inquiry, we hope to select Long 
Island Sound as our field of labor for the com- 
ing summer, and could probably, in a single 
week, stock an aquarium of the largest size. 
Fishes of all kinds, radiates, mollusks, jelly- 
fish, the silicious sponges, such as Hyalonema, 
Holtemia, etc., can all be promised. 

“* Very truly yours, 
‘Spzncer F. Barrp, Commissioner.” 





Mr. Manley Hopkins, the English consul- 
general at Hawaii, reports that, among some 
rare birds brought by a vessel from the Samo- 
an Islands was a genuine live dodo, As this 
bird was believed to have become extinct, the 
aunouncement of a living specimen has natu- 
rally caused a stir among students, and already 
certain distinguished authorities have ventured 
to question the correctness of Mr. Hopkins’s 
statement, believing that this gentleman has 
confounded the original dodo with some al- 
lied species. Professor Owen, in a recent 
letter to the London Zimes, says: ‘‘ The bird 
of the Samoan Islands is the dodlet. The ex- 
tinct dodo of the Island of Mauritius was six 
times bulkier.” The original dodo was dis- 
covered by Vasco de Gama, in the year 1487, 
and received from the sailors the name “‘ walgh 
vogel”’—yellow-bird. As nospecimen has been 
discovered for a century or more, the species 
is believed to have become extinct. There is 
in the British Museum a single foot, preserved 
and highly prized, while the Asmolean Museum 
at Oxford is the possessor of a head and foot, 
Mr. Bartlett, of the Zoological Gardens, con- 
structed a very perfect model of the dodo from 
a picture in the British Museum, aided by the 
descriptions of older naturalists. This was 
unfortunately burned at the Crystal Palace 
fire. Mr. Bartlett also doubts the authenticity 
of Mr. Hopkins’s discovery, being of the opin- 
ion that this new bird must be the didunculus, 
a pigeon-like bird, that has been well known 
for years, living specimens of which have 
already been exhibited at the Zoological Gar- 
dens, 


The fact that there are large quantities of 
tea sold from which the strength has already 
been exhausted, is one generally recognized, 
and there seems to be but little question that 
certain of the unscrupulous dealers in this 
commodity are accustomed to, purchase the 
steeped tea-leaves from hotels, restaurants, 
ete., and, by ingenious methods of manipula- 
tion, to render them of the same form and col- 
or as the genuine fresh leaves. This being 
the case, it becomes an important problem 
how to detect this fraud. As there are no 
foreign substances introduced, the common 
methods for the determination of adulterations 
cannot he applied. It is now proposed to em- 
ploy the methods by which the amount of tan- 
nin, gum, and woody fibre, is usually deter- 
mined, and comparing the results with those 

ibtained from a standard sample. It appears 
that genuine black tea, of rather more than 
the average quality, contains about twelve per 
cent of tannin. Mr. A, H. Allen, F.C. S., 
having given this subject careful study, reaches 
the conclusion that “a careful determination 
of the gum, insoluble matter, and tannin, in 
any sample of tea, would enable the analyst to 
form a very accurate opinion as to the pres- 
ence or absence of exhausted leaves,” ete. As 
illustrating this point he gives the following 
results of two analyses, made the first from a 
fresh sample of superior Congon tea, and the 
second from the same after it had been infused 
in a teapot in the usual manner: 





Exhausted. 
TEGRAERTO 2 ccsncsdiccecconee 9.2 111 
Insoluble matter .......... 58.7 87.5 
GIONS co ccvcccgeabtcocvesee 10.5 3.8 
pS eee 15.2 3.3 


A method for the detection of blood is pro- 
posed, which depends for its effectiveness upon 
the character of certain crystals, obtained by 
a proper chemical treatment. It appears that, 
when blood is treated by alkalies or acids, 
hematine is formed ; this, being combined with 
hydrochloric acid, gives characteristic crystals. 
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The general process for obtaining this result is 
described as follows: A small drop of dried 
blood placed on a glass slide is dissolved in a 
drop of water, and a minute portion of salt 
—chloride of sodium—is then added. This is 
then covered by athin slide, and pure acetic 
acid introduced between the slides, which are 
subsequently heated by a spirit -lamp till the 
inclosed liquids reach the boiling-point. This 
process of adding acetic acid and then heating 
is repeated till the characteristic crystals are 
obtained. When observed under a magnifying 
power of three or four hundred diameters, 
these crystals appear rhomboidal in form, and 
of a dirty-brown color. The reaction is ex- 
tremely delicate, and, by means of it, the mi- 
nutest quantities of blood can be distinguished. 


Professor Palmeiri, who is the director of 
the observatory located on the side of Mount 
Vesuvius, is said to have announced that a se- 
vere eruption of that vol is eminent. The 
portentous rumblings that have preceded for- 
mer eruptions are reported as distinctly audi- 
ble; and, although no fire is yet visible, the 
density of the smoke indicates the proximity 
of fiery matter. As Professor Palmeiri has 
given his whole time and attention to the ob- 
servance of these voleanic phenomena, his pre- 
diction may well be received as a warning by 
the villagers, whose lives and homes are again 
threatened. Should an eruption occur, as pre- 
dicted, the subject will receive, without doubt, 
a most thorough investigation, and much valu- 
able information be placed on record for the 
use of students. 





It is reported that several urns have been 
found at Red Hill, near Christ Church, Eng- 
land, containing the remains of ancient Ro- 
mans. They are about two feet in height, six 
inches in diameter at the base, and nine inches 
inthe centre. Some of them are ornamented with 
mouldings, and but one has been removed en- 
tire. Eighty-six have already been discovered, 
and the intelligent proprietor of the land upon 
which they were found is said to have ordered 
that no further digging be carried on until an 
opportunity has been afforded for archeologists 
to visit the locality. 


The water-supply of Paris is to be increased 
by the construction of the Montsouris Res- 
ervoir, which is to receive the water of the 
Vanne. It is to occupy an area of thirteen and 
ahalf acres, and will contain sixty-six million 
gallons of water. By means of this reservoir 
the daily water-supply per head to Paris will 
be increased from twenty-four to thirty-four 


gallons. 


The Argonaut is the suggestive title of a 
new English journal, started by “a number of 
young fellows who are just entering on the 
bolder thoughts, or more active duties, of man- 
hood.” It is edited by Mr. George Gladstone, 
F. C. S., the first number containing an intro- 
duction by Dr. Gladstone, Senior. 


A new process for the manufacture of soda 
has lately been adopted in England, which 
is regarded by Wagner as likely to replace 
all former methods, and effect a revolution in 
those industries in which this important salt is 
used. The process may be briefly described 
as follows: To a concentrated solution of ma- 
rine or common salt, bicarbonate of ammonia 
is added. In the reaction that takes place, bi- 
carbonate of soda is precipitated, chloride of 
ammonium remaining in solution. By treat- 
ing this solution with lime, the ammonia is 
isolated in the usual way, and can be again 
used. The bicarbonate of soda is freed from 





its extra equivalent of carbonic acid by heat, 
leaving the salt as a simple carbonate, while 
the carbonic acid set free is combined with the 
ammonia, and the resultant chloride is again 
used as in the first instance. 


ADDITIONS TO THE OCOENTRAL-PARK MENAG- 
ERIE FOR THE WEEK ENDING JANUARY 


24, 1874. 


1 Musk-rat (Fiber zidithecus). 
Frank Carryl. 

1 Painted Turtle (mye picta). Presented by Miss 
Stella Sturges. 

4 Black Swans (Cygnus atratus). Habitat, Aus- 
tralia. Purchased. 

1 Starling (Sturnus vulgaris). 


Purchased. 
W. A. Conxuirm, Director. 


Presented by Mr. 


Habitat, Europe. 





Contemporary Sayings. 


A WRITER in Lippincott’s Magazine says 

the household manners of Napoleon 
were those ofa boor. ‘* When the established 
hour for dining at Malmaison was six o’elock, 
and, though etiquette forbade any one to ap- 
proach the table before the announcement of 
the head of the house, he often failed to ap- 
pear before seven, eight, or even ten o’clock. 
A chicken or some other article was placed on 
the spit every fifteen minutes by order of the 
cook, who knew well the habits of the emper- 
or. The table manners of Napoleon may have 
been those of the hero; they were certain] 
any thing but those of the gentleman. He 
completed the process of cramming—it could 
scarcely be called eating—in six or seven min- 
utes, as a rule. Ignoring the use of knives 
and forks as regarded his own plate, he did 
not stop there, but ‘helped himself with his 
fingers from the dishes nearest him, and dipped 
his bread in the gravy.’ ” 


In an article on Agassiz, in Taz Porvtar 
Sorence ‘iontuiy, Professor Youmans says: 
‘* He who insists upon linking religion to any 
view of natural phenomena puts it in grave 

ril. The attempt, long ago made, to iden- 
tify it with the belief in the flatness and fixity 
of the earth was a serious error; and the sub- 
sequent attempt to identify it with the doc- 
trine of the recent creation of the earth was 
another mischievous. mistake. To try the ex- 
periment a third time in the domain of biology 
cannot fail to be still more injurious. It is 
believed by numbers of the most intelli- 
gent students of the subject that the old opin- 
ions regarding the origin of living things upon 
earth are certainly doomed to pass away. At 
all events, the subject is unsettled, and it is 
therefore unwise to make Christianity a par- 
tisan to any of its theories.” 


The Springfield (Mass.) Union makes a 


their brains till the creative period is ended; 
misjudged by those whom they most respe 
and vexed with thoughts of what they coul 

rform if sacred common duties were not so 
incumbent upon them.”’ 


The Fall Mall Gazette speaks from expe- 
rience apparently when it says that ‘‘ there are 
few persons more difficult to deal with than an 
unsociable monarch. When an ordinary per- 
son is afflicted with a fit of the ‘glumps’ he 
has generally a number of kind friends who 
delight in poking him in the ribs and saying, 
‘Cheer up, old boy!’ and in otherwise trying 
to restore him to a proper state of light-heart- 
edness; but with a king or an emperor the 
matter is entirely different. No one dares to 
take the liberty of chasing away the clouds 
that obscure his august presence, and all that 
can be done is to leave him alone until such 
time as it shall please his majesty to shed the 
sunshine of his smiles once more on his fel- 
low-creatures.”’ 


In his treatise on Compulsory Education, 
Mr. Dexter A. Hawkins says: “ Between the 
years 1867 and 1869 one-half of the population 
of France could not read or write ; and out of 
this one-half came, during those years, ninety- 
five per cent, of the persons arrested for crime 
and eighty-seven per cent. of those convicted 
of crime. In New England only séven per 
cent. of all the inhabitants above the age of 
ten are unable to read or write; yet, out of 
that small minority of illiterate persons comes 
eighty per cent. of the criminals. In New 
York and Pennsylvania seven crimes are com- 
mitted by ignorant persons to one by educated 
persons ; while throughout the whole country 
the ratio is as ten to one.” 


The current number of the are att 
Review contains &n article by Sir Henry Thomp- 
son, in which he advocates the burning of 
dead bodies, as against the present practice of 
burial. ‘¢ When a man,’’ he says, ‘“* is dead, he 
must be burned either slowly, by natural pro- 
cesses—which is a process so unutterably dis- 
gusting and loathsome that we dare not ven- 
ture to describe or even to imagine it eetealy 
—or else quickly, in an artificial fire, whi 
might be done in a-short time with perfect 
perp and with excellent results, sanitary 
and otherwise. Why choose the long, loath- 
some, and costly process instead of the short, 
wholesome, and comparatively. inoffensive 
one ?”’ 


A St. Louis lady declares that she crossed 
the Atlantic last summer in the ill-fated Ville 
du Havre, and that she ‘tells the unexagger- 
ated truth” when she os that, Ving on her 
sofa in state-room No. 50, she dug into the 
punky wood, near the port-hole, with a hair- 

in, till she struck the glazing of iron that 
ormed its outer coat, On this the Pall Mall 
Gazette observes: ‘It is diffieult to conceive 
any more horrible picture than that of a 
steamer, containing hundreds of living souls, 
pursuing its way through the ocean, — 





strong point in discussing the question why 
women-teachers are paid less than men. ‘ Pro- 
fessions,”’ it says, “ are paid with considerable 
reference to the cost of the training which is 
required to fit people to exercise them. The 
doctor, lawyer, minister, invest in their edu- 
cation an amount of capital on which they not 
unreasonably expect to get a fair interest in 
fees orsalary. Applying this rule tothe quos- 
tion of the comparative salaries of women and 
men teachers, we find it goes part way at least 
to justify the difference. As a rule, men can’t 

t schools unless they can show a college- 


iploma. Women-teachers, on the contrary, 
are not required to be college-graduates, but 
go at once from the academy, or comparatively 


inexpensive normal school, to their charges.’ 


Edmund Clarence Stedman, writing in 

s of authors and their works, says: 

‘** Fortunate in every way is the esthetic writer 
who has sufficient income to support him alto- 
gether, or, at least, when added to the stipend 
earned by first-class work, to enable him to 
follow art without harassment. For want of 
such a resource, poets, with their delicate tem- 
peraments, may struggle slene from year to 
year, composing at intervals which other men 
devote to social enjoyment, rarely doing their 
best; possibly with masterpieces stifled in 





one 
une ofthe fact that a ee reclining 
on a sofa in one of the cabins, is playfully at- 
tempting to scuttle the vessel with hair-pins 
merely pour passer le rere 


Mr. John Bright wrote a letter recently to 
a young theological student, in which he gives 
his opinion on the art of public ms | 
is for extempore s ing when a man knows 
his subject and has a good hold on it; but, for 
a preacher who has to deliver a sermon a week 
on the same topic to the same People, a writ- 
ten sermon is, he says, indispensable, “* Only 
men of great mind, great knowledge, and great 
wer, can do this with success,” and he won- 
ers that any man can do it at all. A propos 
of this the 8 that “ preaching 
should be much less frequent and much more 
the duty of a special class than it is, and that 
class should be more or less itinerary, so as to 
make less drain on the preacher’s resources,” 


Professor Goldwin Smith made a speech 
in London recently in vindication of Cornell 
University. He said: ‘“‘ Whatever may be the 
faults of our society in the New World, labor 
there is sincerely honored; there is no man in 
the highest society of the United States or 
Canada who does not feel proud of having 
sprung from the ranks of labor, and glad to 
point to it as hisescutcheon. At Cornell Uni- 
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versity I have had students at my history 
lectures in their working-dress, and, when they 
have taken honors at the university, I have 
observed with pleasure that they were gree 

b their fellow-students with enthusiastic ap- 
pleuse. 


The Emperor of Germany has announced 
his intention of —s Carlyle with the 
Prussian Order of Merit. In reference to this 
the Spectator asks: ‘‘Is it in commemoration 
of his unequaled literary services to the house 
of Hohenzollern ? or is it from the sense that 
the Apostle of Force ought to be recognized 
by the sovereign who has used force so suc- 
cessfully that he at last avows his confidence 
in it, stands on Char! e’s throne with 
cannon-balls for feet, and thinks that fine and 
imprisonment will put down a religion?” * 


Referring to the teaching of morals in 
hools, President Smart, of the Indiana 
Teachers’ Association, says: ‘ It seems to me 
that the moral tone of our young people is not 
so high as it was ten years ago; that they have 
less respect for rightful aut 1 and less re- 

for the rights of others; that they care 
ess for the truth and honesty, and are more 
inclined to disregard the law of obedience to 
their parents ; that they are influenced less by 
their moral obligations and more by their pas- 
sions and prejudice.” 


M. Edmond About says of Doré: ** From 

the moment of his début, he had nothing but 
and success of more than one sort, for 

Nature has been bountiful to him. He pla 
the violin like a laureate of the Conservatvire ; 
he sang with a beantiful tenorino voice in such 
a way as to deserve the of Rossini ; 
he was as great an athlete as the most muscu- 
lar under-graduate of Oxford or Cambridge. 
His genial and loyal character disarmed envy 
while his private life under his mother’s roo 
wins universal esteem,” 


This is one of Lord Lytton’s bright 
sayi in * The Parisians: ° Booey 
end, is a wall of very strong masonry, as it 
now stands; it may be snapped in the course 
of a thousand years, but stormed in a day— 
no! You dash your head — it—you scat- 
ter your brains, and you @islodge a stone. So- 
ciety smiles in scorn, effaces the stain, and re- 
places the stone. I no longer war 
society. do war nst a system in that 
society which is hostile to me.’’ 


Bret Harte says, in his new lecture on 
American humorists, that our humorists so far 
have been less national than modern, and that 
“our true humorist is yet tocome. Laughter 
is apt to make us doubly serious afterward. 
We do not care to have our humorist always 
turning up, like a prize-fighter after each round 
still smiling ; but the coming man will not find 
his welcome less warm for t He will know 
that the nation which laughs so easily has sti]! 
a capacity for deep feeling.’’ 


The Lideral Christia ay tips of he Mon. 
mora’s ‘“ Revelations of the War of 1866,’’ 
says: ‘“‘A more unhandsome re could no 
man cut than Bismarck in these ‘ Revelations,’ 
which do not admit of any doubt as to their 
authenticity. The effect upon a German must 
be to make Bismarck seem a miserable traitor. 
Either he was that in 1866, or a miserable liar. 
Neither alternative is plensant, but one or the 
other must be chosen. 


The 7ridune thinks that “ one of the most 
marked characteristics of the American mind 
is its capacity for temporary enthusiasms. It 
is dangerous for any author to become sudden- 
ly and extremely popular, since a reaction into 
coldness is almost sure to follow. It takes 
poritive genius to withstand such a turn in the 
tide; talent is swept under or struggles along 
half drowned in indifference.” 


One of those persons who rush in where 
angels might hesitate to tread, has rewritten 
Boswell’s “Life of Johnson;” and the Pull 

fall Gasete says, ‘‘ He reminds one of a ver- 
ger, with deep voice, solemn mien, and low 
its, who used to conduct people round the 
tombs of dead kings in Westminster Abbey.” 


The affirms t “as a rule, wom- 
en, Siecieet ake cational ‘pride is touched 
are decidedly more warlike than men ;” an 








argues that their enfranchisement would be a 
step in the opposite direction from the reign 
of peace. 
Punch indites the following lines “To a 
Fair Enslaver :” 
° ay. if he beheld thy hair, 
By! ature dark, by art made fair, 
t man were er far 
Who'd ‘ stand the hazard of the’ dye.” 


In distributing the prizes to the students 
of Liverpool College lately, Lord Derby said: 
‘**Tt is not mental labor which hurts anybody, 
unless the excess be very great, but rather 
fretting and fidgeting over the prospect of 
labor to be gone through.” 


The World heralds the coming of a phys- 
iologist who, “‘ unlighted, haps, as to his 
intellect by the lamp of a fish-diet, proclaims 
to mankind that apples are the proper food, 
after all, of the sedentary brain-workers.”’ 


The Golden Age says: ‘‘ At a recent exami- 
nation at a college not a thousand miles from 
New York, the question, ‘Did Martin Luther 
die a natural death?’ was cleverly answered, 
*No; he was excommunicated by a bull!’” 


The New-York World makes the extrava- 

t assertion that ‘‘the public-school build- 
_ of this city are as devoid of ventilation 
as the adobes of Africa or the snow-huts of 
Labrabor.” 

A Western editor expresses the opinion 
that ‘‘a man who can’t rent a church-pew 
no right to be pious.” 


Lord Derby says, ‘‘ Cleverness 1s not the 
first qualification for a successfui career.” 


The Record. 


A WEEKLY RETROSPECT OF EVENTS. 








“TANUARY 22. — Dis: es from Penang, 
via London, report that the Achinese con- 
tinue to make a desperate resistance to the oc- 
eupation of the country by the Dutch. 
Sanchez Brenza appointed Captain-General 


of Galicia, Spain. 
fi rt w, Scotland. 


ow re at G 
Collision on the New Jersey Central road ; 
one killed, and several injured. 

Ship Panther, from Nanaimo, W. T., for San 
Francisco, sunk in Georgia Bay. Twenty-three 
lives lost. 

Death, at London, of Mme. Euphrosyne 
Parepa - Rosa, the distinguished songstress, 
aged thirty-five. 

Janvary 23.—Rumor that the Carlists have 
=e Santander, Spain. (Report since de- 


Advices from Cuba report the defeat of 
Spanish troops under General Portilla. 

British Parliament dissolved by royal de- 
oree. 
Celebration, at St. Petersburg, of the mar- 
riage of Alfred, Duke of Edin h, second 
son of oo Victoria, with the Grand-duchess 
Maria Alexandrovna, eldest daughter of Em- 
peror Alexander of Russia. 

Death, in Boston, of General B. F. Ed- 
monds, of the Massachusetts State militia. 


Janvary 24.—Advices from Madrid, Spain, 
that the government has issued an order clos- 
ing the Alphonsist clubs. 

Advices from Cuba report that a band of 
egress —<. a raid into Trinidad By nf) 

urned the Mayaguara, Saslagne an acra 
Familia plantations, carried all the slaves 
from the en aay lantation, and destroyed 
all the machinery. Four thousand insurgents 
have surrounded Manzanillo. 

Death, at Ottawa, Canada, of John Bowers 
Lewis, ex-member of Parliament, and an emi- 
nent lawyer of Central Canada. 

Advices of the death, at Jamaica, of Rev. 
Isaac Whitehouse. 


January 25.—Advices from Spain. The 
Cartists claim that Santander and Portugalete 
surrendered unconditionally, and that twelve 
hundred Remi m and four hundred Minié 
rifles fell into their hands. Admiral Topete 
has resumed his duties as Minister of Marine. 





The schooner Franklin Rogers sunk off 
a Light. Captain and two of the crew 
ost. 

Death of Adam Black, the distinguished 
publisher, of Edinburgh, aged ninety. Death 
at Edinburgh, of Henry Glassford Be!l, Sheriff 
of Lanarkshire, Scotland, aged sixty-nine, 
Death, at Paris, of Father Philip uperior 
of the’ Brothers of the Christian’ School. aged 
eighty-two. 


January 26. — Advices from Padang, Su- 
matra, announce that Kraton, the principal 
yey a of the Achinese, has been cap- 
tured by the Dutch. 

Advices from Cuba. A fight on the out- 
skirts of Manzanillo, between insurgents and 
Spanish guerillas. General Esponda reénforced 
by troops from Santiago de Cuba, and has ar- 
rived at Holquin. Large fire in the vicinity 
of Havana. 

Continued disturbances reported among the 
natives on the east coast of New Zealand. 

Intelligence of the death, in Eastern Africa, 
of David Livingstone, the celebrated African 
explorer ; aged fifty-seven. 

Disastrous fire in Jeddo, Japan. 


January 27.—Sixteen pemens killed by a 
collision on the railroad between Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, Scotland. 

Flood in the Oswego River, N. Y.; large 
destruction of property. 

a that City Treasurer Alexander D. 
Hamilton, of Jersey City, N. J., has disap- 
peared with one hundred thousand dollars of 
the city funds. 


JanvaRky 28.—Sudden death in the court- 
room, Philadelphia, of ex-Chief-Justice James 
Thomson, of the Superior Court of Pennsyl- 
vania, aged sixty-eight. 

Quebec Legislature assembles. 

Advices that a detachment of United States 
troops had been attacked near Fort Sill, I. T., 
by Comanche Indians ; Indians driven off with- 
out loss. Advices of a fight, near Fort Clark, 
Texas, between Mexicans and Indians, on the 
9th instant; nine Indians killed, two Mexicans 
wounded. 








Hotices, 


MESSRS. COLGATE & CO. HAVE 
sent us specimens of a new variety of soap, called 
“Cashmere Bouquet Soap,” which seems to us a very 
delightful toilet-soap; and also a new perfume, “‘ Cash- 
mere Bouquet,” which is appreciated by all who have 
used it as a delightful perfume for the handkerchief. 


APPLETONS’ HAND-BOOKS OF 
AMERICAN TRAVEL, Nortuern anv East- 
ErRN Tour; Western Tour; Sovtnern Tovur— 
each published in a separate volume. NorTHERN AND 
Eastern Tour embraces descriptions of all lines of 
travel and all places in the Middle and Eastern States, 
and Cana“a. Western Tour embraces descriptions 
of all lines of travel between the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
with descriptions of all places in the section covered. 
Souruern Tour embraces descriptions of all lines of 
travel and of places in the country south of Pennsyl- 
vania; with a chapter on the West Indies. Each vol- 
ume is accompanied with maps. These hand-books 
were recently entirely rewritten, and are now corrected 
each season to date. Muslin, fiexible, price, $2.00 
each. Mailed to any part of the U. S., post-paid, on 
receipt of the price. 

D. Appreton & Co., Publishers, New York. 

BINDING CASES FOR VOLUME 
TEN OF APPLETONS’ ¥OURNAL now ready. 
Price, seventy-five cents. Mailed to any address within 
the United States, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 
Also, Votume Ten of AprLeTons’ Journat, bound in 
cloth, gilt side and back, price $3.50. Uniform with 
preceding volumes. D. Aprteton & Co., Publishers, 
New York. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Send 10 cents 
for General Catalogue of Works on Architecture, As- 
tronomy, Chemistry, Engineering, Mechanics, Geology, 
Mathematics, etc. D. Van Nostranp, Publisher, 23 
Murray St., N. Y. 
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